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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn mn 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


The steel-and-iron con- There — big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
struction of the Edison 
: and-iron Edison Battery. 
Battery gives great du- Then you can depend on 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands y 8 wf 


locomotives for steady, 
unfailing The only storage reliable service, day in 
battery with any and day out. You can 
the Edison the Standard iron or steel in depend on freedom from 
Electric Mine Lamp of its construction 

sured c- 

Ask for Bulletin $00-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Detroit Chicago Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans Denver Kansas City Atlanta 
Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh Syracuse New Haven Washington 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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To Our Members: 


then VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you.are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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EFFICIENCY 
AND 


ECONOMY 
PROVED 


In every case where Aero Brand Cyanide has been 
given a mill-scale trial it has subsequently been 
adopted in regular operation without a_ single 
exception. 


Thousands of tons have been used in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico for the reduction of gold 
and silver ores. The results obtained have proved that, 
pound for pound of contained Cyanide, Aero Brand is 
equal in efficiency to any other grade. j 


That striking economies in cyaniding costs are being 
realized with Aero Brand Cyanide is evident from the 
constantly increasing consumption. 


Booklet E, telling all about this interesting money- 
saving product, will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE ‘eNEW YORK 
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KING SOLOMON AND THE 
HYATT-EQUIPPED CAR 


After the Queen of Sheba had failed to trip King Solomon up on the artificial and 
natural flowers, she took him to the mines for another test. 


She led him to two mine cars—one Hyatt equipped and the other with ordinary bear- 
ings. ‘Pick out the Hyatt-equipped car you are so proud of,” she challenged. 


King Solomon was puzzled and leaned against one of the cars to think—it started away 
from him. That gave him a “hunch.” He walked over and leaned against the other 
car—not a budge. He pressed harder—firm as a rock. 


Then pointing to the first car he said, “That is the Hyatt-equipped car,” whereat the 
Queen was sorely vexed. 


To jump from fable to fact, Hyatt-equipped mine cars are easily pushed by one man 
and save large sums in power, lubrication and repair bills. 


WISE MEN 2re equipping their operations with Hyatt mine cars more and more. Bea 
WISE MAN and specify Hyatt-equipped cars on your next order. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 
NEW YORK - - - - N. Y. 
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DOMINION IRON & STEEL CO., Ltd., 


has awarded the contract for its 


new battery of 60 By-Product 


Coke Ovens. This installation is 


an addition to the existing plant of 


120 Koppers Ovens placed in oper- 


ation in 1918 and which has ex- 


ceeded in every respect the guaran- 


tees given and the expectations of 


the customer. 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 


Underground 
Utility Hoists 


Where the haulage system is complicated by broken 
grades, irregular veins or stopes, or by other unusual 
features, small hoists are frequently not only time 
savers in the transportation of coal or ore, but are 
indispensable for many tasks which have to be per- 
formed im a limited space. 


A number of types of small hoists for underground 
use are among the many 


Like their larger counterparts, they are designed for 
rigorous service and embody all of the essential features 
which characterize the workmanship and high quality of 
materials identified with VULCAN (of Wilkes-Barre) 
Hoists. 


Vulcan Iron Works 


Designers and Builders of Hoists for 71 Years 


1736 Main Street Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Free School 
for Arc Welders 


HE above illustration shows two 
views taken in the General Elec- 
tric Company are welding school 

at Schenectady, where courses are 
given in the following work: 


Course 1: Repairs to steel castings. 

Course 2: Repairs to iron castings. 

Course 3: Repairs to steel plates and 
tanks. 

Course 4: Recovery of broken taps 
and drills from castings. 

Course 5: Welding of high-speed 
steel to low-carbon steel. 

Course 6: Welding and cutting by 
carbonarc. 


In from six to eight weeks men who 
have had no arc welding experience 
become efficient welders at the General 
Electric Company school in Schenec- 
tady. 


Each student’s record is kept and will 
be mailed on request to employer send- 
ing him to school. 


This training is necessary as, unless 
operator holds a steady arc of uniform 
length, “‘cold welds” will be formed 
which will readily break open when 
subjected to a strain. 


Dozens of prominent firms and depart- 
ments of the U. S. Government availed 
themselves of the opportunity to have 
their men receive this exceptional 
training. 


Instruction is free of charge to em- 
ployees of those purchasing G-E arc 
welding equipment. 


Send for Bulletin 48953 on our Arc Welding School 


Specialized industrial training eliminates 
mistakes that are costly in time and material 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


43-2 54 
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CallsThemToWork 
ilesAround 


HETHER asleep or awake, 
your men will instantly 
recognize the shrill shriek of the oad 
Federal Electric Siren—it pene- 
trates for miles around — they 
know it is their call. It cannot = 
be confused with any other 
signal around the mines. It is 
the effective work regulator. 


It is absolutely reliable — al- 
Ways ready for instant use. 
Averages only $2.00 a year for 
electricity. There is no other 
maintenance expense. Hun- 
dreds of mines everywhere are 
using the Federal Electric 
Siren. It is a signal you need iy 
for your mines. Let us send © 
you complete information. 


Send the coupon today. 
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W-S-M Double Drum High 
Type Hoist 


This illustration shows a W-S-M standard self-contained single 


reduction hoist. The herringbone gears are completely en- 
closed and operated in oil. The hoist has flexible coupling ring 
oiling pinion shaft bearings, dial indicators, hand operated 
clutches and post brakes. Hoists of this type are made in stand- 
ard sizes varying from one of 2500 pounds capacity at 300 feet 
per minute, with a drum of 24 inches diameter and 24 inches 
face, to one of 6500 pounds capacity at 800 feet per minute, with 


a drum of 48 inches diameter and 36 inches face. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Worthington built 
the first Suspended 
Shaft Gyratory 


1904—Worthington built the first 
No. to Standard Gyratory. 
19cgo—Worthington built the first 
10-inch Superior Gyratory. 


Worthington pioneered in 


large Gyratory and Jaw 
Crusher construction. 


Worthington Superior Suspended 
Shaft Gyratory is the original ma- 
chine of its type, was designed and 
built by Worthington years in ad- 
vance of competing machines and 
has proved successful in over 250 
installations ranging in size from 
10-inch to 36-inch openings. 

Tell us your requirements, and we 
will offer a machine to suit your 


Oiling System needs. Superior McCully is built 


“Superior” lubrication is force-feed by in sizes from 10-inch to 60-inch 
me f yur geared oil pump under openings: capacities from to 
‘ans of s geare 
1500 tons per hour. Engineering 
constant head of oil, positively deliver- 
service for crushing plants is freely 
ing ample supply at all times to eccen- ° A . 
tendered and without obligation 
tric bearing and gearing. This force- te vou 
feed cannot be compared with systems you. 
using plunger pump and check valves Send for Bulletin P. M. 50 
which are often unreliable. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


PUMPS—COMPRESSORS—CON DENSERS-—OIL & GAS ENGINES—METERS—MINING-ROCK CRUSHING & CEMENT MACHINERY 


WORTHINGTON | 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass 
Biake & Knowles Works 


Laidlaw emt Cincinnati, Ohio. Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 


Worthington Works : Snow-Holly Works 
Harrison, N. J. Buffalo, N. Y, 
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“Transmissions should be seen—Not HEARD” 


MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the 
MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. 


Study the principle of Morse silent chain drivejgiand you 
“will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 

Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with 
short centers or in Dust, Gases, Acid Fumes or Steam? 
MORSE drives are your solution. 


Is the arrangement of your power peculiar? Write to 
MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


SEND YOUR TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS TO 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Boston, Mass.............. 141 Milk St. Canada........ Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 
Chicago, Fie -Merchants’ L. & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
nd. Ohic.. Toronto, Bank of Hamilton Bldg. 
troit ic war ve. 
Greensboro, N. C....... 605 Askbere City, Me......... Finance Bids. 
Morse Engineering Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....Westinghouse Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn...... 413 Third St. 8. 
San Francisco, Cal....Monadnock Bldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Chandler Bldg. St. Louis, Mo........... Chemical Bldg. 
Earl F. Scott, M, E. Morse Engineering Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
1920 VEST POCKET MEMORANDUM AND DIARY IN PRESS 
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At night a Sea Gulls 
| retreat, In the Day a | 
Hustling Conveyor. | 


At the farthermost point of Staten Island, the prey of 
the wintry gale, the target of the summer sun, en- 
wrapped the year round in the dripping night fog— 
is a Goodrich “LONGLIFE” conveyor Belt. When 
day comes a contractor pumps sand and gravel from 
the ocean bed and sluices it down the belt. 


Night and day, winter and summer, alternately the 
hustling conveyor and the perch for ocean gulls— 
good, old “LONGLIFE’ sticks to the job. And for 
all the assaults of wind and wave this “LONGLIFE” 
Belt still retains remarkable flexibility and sound body, 
emphasizing its pronounced ageing qualities and ab- 
rasive resistance. 


A wonderful Belt is “LONGLIFE.” Before replac- 
ing your present conveyor send for a Goodrich Belting 
Catalogue and read the many fine points on “LONG- 
LIFE.” 


SIGNIFICANT: The world’s record for belt conveyed tonnage is 
held by “LONGLIFE.” From 1914 to 1918 in a Utah Copper 
Mine a “LONGLIFE” Belt carried 7,313,400 tons of ore at a cost 
of less than twenty cents per thousand tons. 


,, Goodrich 
Longlife 


Conveyor Belts 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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CRANE ' 


Forged Steel Valves 


Globe———Angle——— Check 


ADVANTAGES— 


No. 225H 
Very heavy and strong. 
to 1z-inch Best material for each part. 


inclusive 


A specially designed seat and 
disc. 


Renewable seat. 


Stronger than the connecting 
pipes. 


6,000 pounds 


Hydrostatic working pressure 


4,000 pounds 


Gas or Air working pressure 


An exceptional valve for extreme process work 


FOUNDED BY T. CRANE 18068 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 57 leading cities 
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Sold for the Normal Load | 
Built for the Over Load| 


UILT into each of our belts is an ample reserve 
of strength—a more than sufficient factor of safety— 
that protects the belt when it is subjected to the 
strain of the overload. 


Because of this built-in-the-belt strength our belting 
requires fewer renewals—fewer replacemments—less 
repairs. 


For two generations every member of our entire organ- 
ization has been trained to a single purpose —to build 
leather belting of highest character, each belt to be 
worthy of the brand it bears—and to market our 
products under clean, responsible business principles. 
The new edition of our 96-page belting reference book and 


catalog is now ready for distribution—Every user of belt driven 
machinery should have a copy. Write For Your Copy TODAY! 


BY mvITATION 
MEMBER OF 


103-125 NoRTH GREEN STREET 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO, USA. SearTiz. WASH. 


Chicago B 
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SYMONS HORIZONTAL DISC 
CRUSHER 


TUBE MILL 


Cut This Out 


and mail 


Chalmers & Williams 


Chicago Heights, III. 


We desire to crush......... ° 
tons 
per hour. 

The size of feed will be....... 

Size of product desired is..... 


Quote price and delivery of 
machine or complete plant to 
accomplish this work. 


BALL MILL 


Investigate 
Irontons 


Find out how they will re- 
duce cost of gathering and 
increase tonnage in your 
mine. 

Write for catalog. Teil us 
about conditions in your 
mine. Ask all the ques- 
tions you want to. 


THE IRONTON 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Pittsburgh—-584 Union Arcade. Bldg. 
Chicago—-735 Old Colony Bldg. 
Denver—570 Gas & Electric Bldg. 


Lexington, Ky.—1108 Fayette Nat’l Bank Bldg. Bldg. 
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Accessibility 


Is an important 
feature of the 


Ironton 
Locomotive 


You can get at the “works’ 
can get to the “insides’ 


in an Ironton as easily as a boy 
’ of his “Ingersol.” 

Just lift off the top and end covers, and nearly every working 
part that needs occasional inspection, lubrication or adjustment 
is easily accessible, 

The design and construction of the Ironton is so simple and 
accessible that it is about as easy to give it proper attention 
as it is to neglect it. 


ENGINE CO., cna'rectory IRONTON, OHIO 


Philadelphia—1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala.—1308 American Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.—Colman Bldg. 

Huntington, W. Va.—1016 Robson-Pritchard 
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STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE : 


Mr. Smith, The Smithy 


“‘The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


MR. SMITH, THE SMITHY, is a “mighty man” in 
the mine blacksmith shop. 

EVERY MINER regards him as a magician. He isa 
magician, too—what is known around the mine as “the 
Waugh Wizard.” 


THE SECRET of his magic lies in the marvelous 
Model 8 Waugh Drill Sharpener that he operates. 
With it he sharpens sharp and well, and he makes 
all sorts of forgings useful around the mine—all in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

HE GETS SO MUCH DONE and he does it so speedily 
and so easily, working the Waugh Way, that he sings 
at his work. And this is the song he sings: 

**You, too, will know the joy we Waugh-riors feel, 
In finding sharpeners worthy of our steel.’’ 


DENVER, COLORADO K-13 


New York, 30 Church Street 


THEW Eeectric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 

Stock pile, Loading or Stripping 
We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up 
to 2-yard dipper capacity, and equipped for Electric, 


Steam, Compressed Air or Gas Engine Operation. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY 


LORAIN, OHIO 


RT DEPARTME 


ALLIED JAAC HINERY COMPANY OF AMERICA Kinacon 


CHAMBERS 


Sr. New York USA Casies ALmacoa New Yorn 


Chicago, Monadnock Block 
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ALWAYS AWAKE! 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 
For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


702 Fullerton Building 


- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Why ATLAS Equipment is Practical Equipment 


No. 5730 
Standard Type B Storage Battery 
Locomotive 


Other Equipment 


We also build mine cars of all 
types, trolley locomotives and 
other haulage equipment. 


Atlas equipment reduces de- 
preciation charges — it lasts 
longer. 

Atlas equipment is all that 


a haulage equipment should 


Tre ATLAS (ar Mrz. Co. 


Cleveland. Ohio. 


ENGINEERS 


Atlas engineers specialize in the efficient solution of 
industrial and mine-haulage problems. Consequently, 
every piece of Atlas Haulage Equipment reflects the best 
efforts of an experienced designer who knows the service 
requirements he must meet. 

The Standard type “C” Locomotive shown here pos- 
sesses the essential features of other types of Atlas 
Storage Battery Locomotives, but it is especially suited 
for metal mine haulage. 

It is compact, rugged, powerful 
is economical to operate. It 
All parts are quickly acces- 


and efficient. It 
has standardized parts. 


sible, but very well pro- 
tected. It has an improved 


type of controller and re- 
movable battery trays, 
many other practical fea- 
tures that make for con- 
sistent dependability. 

There’s an Atlas type for 
every condition. 


No. 243 
Steel Rotary Mine Car, dumped 
position 


MANUFACTURERS 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


T IS NOT any one feature but the excellence of design, 
the care given to the workmanship and material of every 
part that has established the reputation of the Lidgerwood 
Mine Hoist for Speed, Safety, and Economy in mine work. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit Charleston, W.Va. Seattle Los Angeles London, England 


WATT CARS 


If you are contemplating 
the purchase of cars, we 
suggest your writing for 
our illustrated catalogue. 
You will find it helpful 
and interesting toward 
making a selection of the 
type of car best suited for 
your operation. We will 
do the rest without waste 
of time as soon as you de- 
cide on placing your order 
with us. 


CARS—THAT’S ALL WE MAKE 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Company 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
DENVER OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


Lindrooth, Shubert & Co., Boston Building N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Building 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Building 
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For 
Handling 
Cars 
Any 
Place 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


. THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent bet oy _. 

Plain Cages. _ ..Holmés’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. a and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ ees End Loader. eavy:Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, perticulasty for coal mines. 
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BALANCED HORIZONTAL 
JAC 0 SSEN PICKING TABLE SCREEN 
The Simplified Tipple 


For Most Satisfactory Screening Preparation and Loading of Clean Coal 


One of the recent 
J. &S. Tipples of 
large capacity. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin ‘‘G”’ 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
Majestic Bldg., Chicago Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINE TOOL EXCELLENCE 


LATHES 
PLANERS 
BORING: MILLS 


UP AND RADIAL 
DRILLS 


SHAPERS 


MILLING 
MACHINES 


BOLT MACHINES 
PIPE MACHINES 


We can supply you from the most complete stock of high-grade MACHINE 
TOOLS and SUPPLIES in the West. 


Special Catalogues on any tool. 


THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


1635 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colorado 
LARGEST MINING MACHINERY HOUSE IN THE WEST 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 
Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 
product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B MBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L. R. Co.) 


Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 
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Marcus 
Patent 


Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 
Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 

Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘‘Rands’’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


General Offices, McCormick Building, Chicago 


MINE 
HOISTS 


FOR ALL CONDITIONS 


From the Smallest to the Larg 
_ Safety Devices give Complete Protection 


“MWY Wy re built by one Manuf YY 


ALUU-CHALM ERS 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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DEVELOP 


OIL SHALE LAND 


OF COLORADO BY USING THE 


WALLACE PROCESS 


(PATENTED) 


For which we control the Exclusive Rights in Colorado and are prepar- 
ing to install a TWO THOUSAND BARREL DAILY CAPA- 
CITY PLANT on our property. 


It is estimated that the oil shale of Colorado contains 58,000,000,000 
barrels of oil. 

The WALLACE PROCESS is the only process known that has been 
passed on ,by Colorado State and United States Government ex- 
perts asa COMMERCIAL process for treating oil shale. 


We are prepared to assist in financing the installation of commercial plants. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


The Shale Oiland Refining Corp’n. 


Executive Office 
110-116 Nassau Street New York City 
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Many mills continue using the oi! mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 
practical till runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE. OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, 
pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel) 
hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, 


barbed wire, concrete rein- 
forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 
cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 
facturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago—New York Company 


H. Channon Company | 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 

Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment _ Tents 

Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 
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GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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THE GOODMAN 
Low VEIN SHORTWALL MACHINE 


Has passed its period of test in service and has 
proved itself perfect in design and performance. 


It is more than six inches lower than the 
Goreman Standard Shortwall Machine. 
Book 203-M Tells About It 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IT’S THE DOUBLE CRIMP THAT COUNTS 


. 


in all “Perfect” Screens. 


The wires are not bent, but 
crimped — they curve gradu- 
ally and gracefully over and 
under the intersecting wire 
without any sharp angles — 
thus 


Every wire is kept firmly 
in place. 


All strain being equally 
distributed. 


So assuring a uniform screen- 
ing surface and uniform screen 
aperture as long as there is 
sufficient metal left to carry 

The “Perfect”? Screen book contains valuable the weight of the material to 
data on wire cloth. Write today for a copy. be handled. 


“If Better Screen Cloth Were Possible, Ludlow-Saylor Would Weave It’’ 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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1en Aerial Wire 
r efficiency for 
1as been demon- 

method of its 


1al operation of 


numerous installations. 
as well as the 


safety, of your entire equipment is 
no greater than the efficiency and 
safety of the wire rope with which 


it is equipped. 
Established 1857 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


for your particular condi- 


We have had many years of 
practical experience in Tramway 
Leschen Wire Rope is uniformly 
safe and durable, because of the 


The use of Lese 
The efficiency, 


principle on which it is made and 


as to the practicability of a Tram- 
the manner and 


designing and building, and we 
shall be glad to advise with you 


are Economical C 


this class of work 
strated by the act 


periment, for thei 


tions. 


way 


Leschen Wire Rope Tramways 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ROPE 


DENVER 


6 


1837 


ESTABLISMED 


HERCULE 


CHICAGO 
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New York Engineering Company 


Specialists in Gold and Tin Placer Engineering and Equipment 


Empire Gold and Tin Dredges Empire Hand Prospecting Drills 
Sluices, Riffles, Pipe Lines and Giants 


Our plant is most favorably located for export shipments, being on tide- 
water at Yonkers, N. Y., and on the N. Y. Central Railroad. 


New York Engineering Company 
Office: 2 Rector St., N. Y. Works: Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE ROTARY CAR-DUMPER 


At the 
MEMPHIS COAL 
MINING COMPANY’S 
NEW MINE 
MANNINGTON, KY. 


Trips of cars with swivel coup- 
lings are hauled out the drift to 
the ground-level dump-house, 
where they are unloaded in pairs 
without uncoupling. The trip 
passes through the car-dumper 


and is immediately ready for re- 
turn to the mine. 


Many Attendant Advantages. 
Let Us; Tell You About Them. 


Offices and Works: Grand Crossing, Ill. 


Dumping Completed. Cars Leaving Dump. 


Solid End Cars—Lower in cost, cheaper to maintain, longer in 
service. 

Speed and Economy in dumping, with no delay in cars. 

Larger production with a given car supply. 


REDUCED LABOR. CLEANER MINE. 


CAR-DUMPER & EQUIPMENT CoO. 


Branch Office: Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MYERS-WHALEY SHOVELING MACHINES 


WILL SAVE YOU 


MEN AND MONEY 


Results prove that Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines accomplish a saving 
of 50 per cent of the cost of hand mucking, in the actual loading operation. 


Is your present output sufficiently large? If so, by employing Myers- 
Whaley Shovels you will require less labor and a smaller development; with 
the attending advantages of less track outlay, simplified ventilation, ete. But 
the crying need of the time is increased production. You can double your 
production, without increasing .your development or labor supply, by using 
the Myers-Whaley. 

Machines are made to suit any track gauge and are equipped for any com- 
mercial current or for compressed air. 

Bring us your loading problems. 


Myers-Whaley Company 


Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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‘Hercules Explosives i 
For 
Mining Engineers 


Quantity production and low working cost 
must be maintained to adequately supply the 
present-day demand for the products of your 


mines. Efficiency is one of the biggest prob- 
lems of mining engineers, and the use’ of HERCULES 
Hercules explosives will aid materially in 
solving this problem. DYNAMITE 


Many mines yielding copper, zinc, coal, iron, 
aluminum, salt and sulphur have increased 
their production and cut costs through the use 
of Hercules dynamite. One or another of the 
formulas and strengths of Hercules explosives 
will fit your needs—will directly aid you to 
increase the output of your mine. 


Should you have a special blasting problem in 
which you think we can help you, write to our 
nearest branch office. Your inquiries will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 


Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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Du Pont Explosives Service 


— Everywhere 


Follows 
the Demand— 


In Reconstruction 
Days 


OU PONT 


IX Reconstruction Days during the late ’60s and early 
*70s Du Pont Service went westward with the Nation’s 
expansion, helping the first Great Transcontinental Rail- 
roads to clear and level their right-of-ways, mining the 
ore to make their equipment and the coal to run their 
engines. 

The history of the Du Pont Organization has been 
closely tied up with the safety and industrial welfare 
of the country since 1802, until now it has come to be 
the greatest producer of explosives in the world. It 
operates 24 mills located at strategic points through- 
out the country, together with a great number of maga- 
zines. One of these distributing points is near your 
work and the vast fund of knowledge of explosives we 
have gathered during the last 118 years is as near to 
you as your pen. 

Tell us the requirements of your work. It is our busi- 
ness to recommend the type of explosive that will 
handle it most efficiently and at the lowest cost. Bring 
your difficult problems to us. Du Pont Service is effect- 
ing tremendous savings for our customers. It is yours 
for the asking. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORKS : 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM 
96-989 


Cyanogen contents 51-5296 


“CYANEGG” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-989 in egg form, 


each egg weighing approximately one ounce. 
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CHEMICALS 
SPELTER 


GRASSELL| 
UPON THE EXPLOSIVES 
QUALITY OF 
CHEMICALS DEPENDS THE 
QUALITY OF EXPLOSIVES 


You’ve seen it happen before. 

One shot accurately placed and properly charged and tamped ; 
you fire and on going back to your working place, find a neat 
little blowout. 

Another shot placed, charged and tamped in the same manner, 
pulls the entire face in one expansive blast, leaving new face 
in good shape for the next shot. 

What's the answer? 

Chemicaily perfect explosives. 

Explosives made of poor chemicals mean labor lost, time 
wasted, offensive smoke and poisonous gases—perhaps danger. 
Explosives made from chemicals that are right and properly 
balanced mean accurate, efficient, economical blasting—more 
accomplished in less time. 

The Grasselli Powder Company uses only “Grasselli” Perfect 
Chemicals—made since 1839 by the master chemists of the 
Grasselli Chemical Company, America’s oldest and largest 
chemical manufacturers, 

Let “Grasselli” service experts help you solve your 
blasting problems. Years of experience as prac 
tical coal miners, together with thorough technical 
training, make them particularly fitted to help you 
cut operating costs and increase your output. A 
letter or wire will bring one to your mine. 


THE GRASSELLI 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Cleveland, 


HOMIER 
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BARSTEEL 


Powerful and 


Dependable Service 


When the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Company approved the specifications for this 15-ton 
Barsteel Locomotive they fully realized the severe 
nature of their haulage requirements. 

For 20 months this locomotive has been operating 
at the Otto Colliery hauling a capacity load over a 
straight run of two and one-half miles from the mine 
to the breaker. Today this Barsteel is performing 
in such a satisfactory manner as to indicate 
many years of powerful and dependable service. 

Write to either company for full particulars 
of Barsteel construction and 
adaptability. 

THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SAVINGS FOR YOU 


OTTUMWA LOADERS 


Deliver your coal in better condition and obtain 
the highest market price. 


OTTUMWA 3-C CHRISTY BOX CAR LOADER 


OTTUMWA LOADERS ARE THOROUGHLY 
DEPENDABLE AND PROFITABLE 


Your Mine equipment is incomplete and inefficient 
without an Ottumwa Loader. 


MANUFACTURERs 


(xs LOADER” COMPANY, OTTUMWA |: 
ae BOX CAR LOADERS 
UNLOADERS 
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Work is work; Mining is mining. When you’ve 
done everything you can, you can’t get away 
from the discomforts of mining. But— 

You can give your miners dry clothes to work in— 
sanitary, well-ventilated street clothes to go 
home in. 

Close, stuffy, musty, ill-smelling clothes-lockers are 
incubators for disease germs. 

Pure air and plenty of it, up at the washhouse ceil- 
ing where the air is warmest—an ample basket 
for the miner’s lunch and personal effects—a 
strong chain and trusty padlock for safety— 
that’s the modern, sanitary way, exactly as the 
law requires. 

Hang your men’s clothes High and Dry with the 
Union Sanitary Clothes Hanger, cheapest and 
best. 


Our new booklict, “High and Dry,” free on request. 


JAMES H. CHANNON MFG. COMPANY 


227-9 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Are You Paying Too Much For 
Your Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance? 


Industries having a heavy Pay Roll Expenditure can greatly reduce the cost 
of Compensation Insurance by insuring under the 


Excess Compensation Insurance Plan 


This Form of Insurance Appeals Particularly to Operators 


of Coal, Iron and Metal Mines 


A high Compensation Insurance Rate usually indicates the possibilities of 
serious accidents which may injure many employes at one time, thereby 
requiring a heavy Compensation Payment. 


If no Compensation Insurance is carried, the payment of heavy Compensa- 
tion Claims by the Employers may seriously injure their financial stability. 


It is such contingencies that make Compensation Insurance a real necessity. 


Excess Compensation Insurance 


is designed to protect the Employers only in case of serious accidents or 
disasters. 


An agreed amount of each claim is borne by the Employers, the excess being 
cared for under this insurance contract. Under this plan the cost of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance is greatly reduced. 


Excess Compensation Insurance Solves the Problem 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


A. F. SHAW & COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
175 WEST JACKSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Wabash 1071 
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More the Dé 


With the rapid development of 
the mining industry, ore-bodies of 
lower and lower grade become 
dividend-paying properties. Old 
tailings-piles can profitably be re- 
worked. 


It’s all a matter of treatment 
methods. 


Reductions in the cost of mill- 
ing turn one-time waste into pay- 
dirt. More than ever the mill 
equipment determines the profit. 


The possibilities of the Wilfley 
Table, the Marcy Mill and other 
Massco milling appliances warrant 
careful investigation. 


Massco equipment has been 
making interesting changes in 
cost*sheets. 


The past few years have seen important ad- 
vances in the design of mill equipment. 


Many improvements have been added to the 
Wilfley Concentrating Table—increasing its al- 
ready high metallurgical and mechanical effic- 
iency. One of the newest features of the Wilfley 
is a fully enclosed, self-oiling head motion of ex- 
treme simplicity, great strength, and designed to 
impart a highly differential movement to the 
deck. Wilfley Tables may now be obtained for 
concrete foundations. 

The Wilfley Table has more than kept pace 


with the requirements of the times—it isa step 
ahead, 


Have you full facts? 
In 1915 the Marcy Ball Mill was introduced into com- 


mercial service. Its early results were revolutionary, and 
it has since consistently given capacity that was thought 
impossible and costs far below the rock bottom figures set 
for other types of equipment. 

The largest capacity ball mill plant in the world uses 
Marcy Millsand Marcy Mills are now grinding over 60,000 
tons a day in seppeetaty 200 plants. If you haven't 
the Marcy No. 42 Booklet, you will certainly appreciate @ 
copy. Just ask our nearest office. 


Investigate the Scobey Tailings Sampler, Pierce Amalga- 
mator, Perfection Oil and Acid Feeder. 


Massco service backs them all 


Write for further particulars 


The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


Salt Lake City 


New York Sales Office: 42 Broadway 


Denver 


El Paso 
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SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


TO THE 


HIGHEST BIDDER, OF THE COAL AND ASPHALT 
DEPOSITS, LEASED AND UNLEASED, IN THE 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS, OKLA- 
HOMA, BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


There will be offered at public auction to the highest bidder at 
McAlester, Okla., on June 16 and 17, 1920, the coal and asphalt 
deposits, leased and unleased, underlying the surface of 394,577 acres 
of the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
Okla. 456 tracts aggregating 394,577 acres will be offered for sale. 
The coal is bituminous and semi-bituminous, mainly of low volatile 
bunker coal for steamship use, high-grade domestic coal, railroad 
steam coal, high-grade blacksmith coal and coking coal, seams averag- 
ing 4 feet thick, with an average dip of from 10 to 15 degrees out- 
cropping at the surface and extending to a vertical depth below the 
surface estimated to be 2300 feet at the deepest part of the basin. 
Practically all of the tracts offered are located near cities, towns and 
railroads, many being crossed by railroads, making them easily 
accessible and attractive for mining purposes. Only the coal and 
asphalt minerals will be offered for sale, not the surface. Leased 
lands will be sold subject to any existing valid leases thereon. No 
preference right given except to lessees of leased tracts and the State 
of Oklahoma as to the coal and asphalt underlying State Penitentiary 
grounds. Government retains supervision over all leases and mining 
operations until full payment of such purchase price is made and 
deed issued when supervision terminates. No person can acquire 
more than four tracts of 960 acres each, except where such person, 
firm or corporation has such tracts under existing valid leases. Bids 
must conform to tracts as advertised. No bids for fractional parts 
considered, nor for less than advertised minimum price. Bids may 
be made in person, by mail or by authorized agents; 20 per cent. of 
each separate bid must be accompanied by bank draft or certified 
check payable to D. Buddrus, cashier. Terms 20 per cent. in cash at 
time of sale, balance four equal installments, payable in one, two, 
three and four years from date of sale, 5 per cent. interest per annum 
on deferred payments. Full payment purchase price may be made 
at any time, when deed will issue. Local office at McAlester, Okla.; 
main office, Muskogee, Okla. For descriptive lists, literature, free of 
charge, address Gabe E. Parker, Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes, McAlester, Okla. The United States Government 
sends out no advertising or exhibit cars to advance or exploit the sale 
of Indian lands. All such concerns are private enterprises in no 
wise connected with the Government. Deal direct with the above- 
named superintendent at the address given. 


(Signed) CATO SELLS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


INSTALL S-A EQUIPMENT FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BELT CONVEYOR 
24° WIDE 
204-O" CENTERS 
af 
| FEEDER 


The Equipment Illustrated is handling 


material that weighs approximately 280 pounds per cubic foot. 


The outfit, after long, continuous service is proving 
of conveying machinery that is correctly designed and 
“|S-A belt conveyors handle materials economically. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


the worth 
well built. 
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Voi, 6, No. 5 


WASHINGTON 


May, 1920 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


NATIONALIZATION AGAIN 


The coal miners of England are de- 
termined that British coal mines shall be 
nationalized. Some months ago they 
made the demand, unqualified and backed 
by the threat of a national strike. The 
matter was threshed out in Parliament; 
a commission was appointed to investi- 
gate, and after several conferences the 
move to nationalize the coal mines was 
dropped. Now England faces the same 
old demands backed by the friends of 
another strike. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE BITUMI- 
NOUS COAL INDUSTRY 


An article by George H. Cushing in the 
April issue of THe Mininc ConGress 
JourNAL concerning the lack of leader- 
ship in the bituminous coal industry has 
brought out criticism. While agreeing 
in a general way with the article, Tur 
MINING ConGress JoURNAL does not be- 
lieve this condition exists because there 
are not plenty of men in the industry big 
and broad enough to be leaders, but rath- 
er, that there are too many leaders in 
the industry any one of whom possesses 
the ability to lead any aggregation with 
similar interests. 

The bituminous coal industry is not 
so very different from all other branches 
of mining. To be successful in the min- 
ing industry requires more of brains, 
more of sagacity, more of leadership 
and more of independent thinking than 
any other industry, because of the fact 
that each particular mine is different 
from all other mines not only as to the 
differences in geological structure, depth 


of ore bodies and distances from market, 
but also in the character of the minerals 
and the peculiarities of treatment re- 
quired for each separate class. Because 
of this the mining industry develops a 
race of independents, each of whom is 
trained to handle his own enterprise to 
a large extent independently of everyone 
else. 

The present situation in the bituminous 
industry is sufficient proof of the need of 
accepted leadership. This will probably 
not obtain until sufficient grief has been 
encountered to force each independent to 
be willing to forego some of his own 
views in order that general plans of 
operation may be accepted as nearly ad- 
justed to a standard as the varying con- 
ditions in the different districts will per- 
mit. 

The bituminous industry has passed 
through long periods of continuing losses 
and short periods of large profits, but 
whether losing or making money has been 
under constant criticism by the public. 
Surely there must come a time when its 
problems will be understood. An indus- 
try so essential to the public comfort and 
to every line of industry should be so 
managed that its leaders will be given 
public praise instead of condemnation, 
when .the public conscience will rise up 
and protest criminal indictments against 
such men as Charlie Moderwell, who, be- 
cause of a long and varied business ex- 
perience, commands the confidence, re- 
spect and affection of all those who know 
his business transactions and his altruis- 
tic life. 

We shall be glad to hear from our 
readers with expressions as to the rea- 
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sons for the present disorganization, the 
means through which united effort may 
be accomplished and the possibility of ac- 
complishment. 


GOMPERS AND SAFETY 


In a recent address to the Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Congress Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, gave voice to some very sensi- 
ble statements, which we believe will be 
very sympathetically received by all em- 
ployers of labor. “It should be made 
obligatory for industry to apply the de- 
vices that are available,” said Mr. Gom- 
pers. “The burden of accident risk 
should be removed, as it can be removed, 
from the life and work of the toilers.” 


We believe that it is commonly ac- 
cepted as a business principle by most 
employers, especially so in the mines, 
that it is not only humanitarian but good 
business to protect the miners and other 
employees from injury and to teach them 
to be mere careful in the handling of 
tools and explosives, and in travelling 
from point to point in their duties. 

The National Safety Council and the 
Safety Department of the Bureau of 
Mines are doing a most excellent work; 
the State Mine Inspection Departments 
and many other agencies are at work and 
now there is being organized by the 
American Mining Congress a_nation- 
wide committee on standardization of 
mining equipment, one of the duties of 
which will be to consider the standard- 
ization of machinery and methods. This 
is a long step in advance in the fight for 
national safety and in behalf of the 
movement to reduce casualities among 
employes. 

“The will on the part of employers to 
promote and establish industrial justice 
will give to those who labor in industry 
the incentive to put forth their best ef- 
forts, mental and physical,” said Mr. 
Gompers, and then he closed his address 
with these words: “Safety will increase 
as liberty increases. Those whose brains 
and souls are ersnared in bondage have 
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the least care for the welfare of their 
Lodies.” 

If Mr. Gompers will co-operate with 
the gentlemen who will probably from 
this time forward promote the ideas 
promulgated by the President’s Indus- 
trial Conference looking to co-operative 
movements in the industries of the 
United States and will cease for a time 
the effort to establish the supremacy of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
the control of industrial plants; if he 
will throw his executive and organization 
strength back of the movement which is 
already assured of a sympathetic recep- 
tion on the part of the employers and 
the public, he will no doubt live suff- 
ciently long to see the day when real 
“liberty” will be fully established in the 
industrial world with employers. 


UNCLE SAM’S PIN MONEY 

Final collections for the first quarter 
for the Federal income and excess profits 
taxes were completed March 15, the total 
collected being in round figures $999,- 
000,000. Many of us will recall that the 
first billion dollar Congress of the United 
States received a great deal of very un- 
favorable publicity. Charges of extrava- 
gance were rampant throughout the na- 
tion, but many of us would be very glad 
to return once more to the good old days 
of the billion dollar Congress. The coun- 
try is in complete sympathy with Con- 
gressman Mondell’s plea to the Republi- 
cans in the House, to “remember that the 
watchword of Congress in the present 
session must be economy.” Spell ECON- 
OMY in capital letters. Underscore it 
and place it in the hands of every mem- 
ber of Congress. It might serve to quiet 
the unrest in the nation, which is now 
facing the aftermath of thoughtless ex- 
travagance developed by unlimited war 
power. 


DECREASING ACCIDENTS 
Two of America’s largest manufactur- 
ing concerns have adopted a peculiar and 
interesting method of encouraging care- 
ful attention to safety rules in their 


é 


plants. 


Public credit is given in a publi- 
cation issued by these concerns to the 
foremen of departments in which the 
percentage of accidents is notably de- 
creased each month and particular credit 
given to those foremen whose divisions 


show no accidents whatever. By the 
same token, however, a deadly parallel 
is run in another column of the magazine 
under the caption “Spilling the Beans,” 
and in that column the names of the fore- 
men in whose departments carelessness 
and accidents are recorded, appear regu- 
larly together with percentages. 

Contrary to expectations, this form of 
publicity does not excite antipathy to 
safety rules, and these concerns which 
are endeavoring to arouse the spirit of 
competition are thus far meeting with 
considerable success. 

THe ConGress JoURNAL sug- 
gests that some such method might be 
profitable in every mine in America, and 
there might be added some especial 
award of merit for a continued mani- 
festation of carefulness on the part of 
the men responsible for sub-departments 
of production. 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN AN- 
ARCHY 

The fundamental principles of repub- 
lican government are being attacked from 
many different sides and by many differ- 
ent cults and classes of people. Many 
perhaps of these do not realize the conse- 
quences which necessarily grow from 
their teachings. These may be divided 
into two classes: anarchists and parlor- 
bolshevists. In the first class are: the 
open enemies of representative govern- 
ment; who believe in and advocate di- 
rect action, who tolerate lawlessness as a 
means of winning a strike and believe 
that the end always justifies the means. 
In the second class are those who count 
themselves as reformers, who are filled 
with imagined progressive ideas, who be- 
lieve the country has outgrown the Con- 
stitution; who loudly prate about the 
popular will; who never attend a pri- 
mary but protest vehemently against 
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caucus rule; who bolt their party because 
it is corrupt, but do nothing to reform it; 
who do not believe in party responsibility 
but hope through parlor discussion to 
prevent the party boss from controlling 
nominations after surrendering and neg- 
lecting the only means of preventing his 
success; who believe that all large for- 
tunes were acquired by dishonest means ; 
who believe that big business is a menace 
to republican government. These people 
are not all wrong; many, if not all of 
them, are well-intentioned. Some of them 
are ready to make and often do make 
many sacrifices to put in effect their ideas 
for the public good. But they have lost 
sight of the fundamentals of government. 
They believe that humanity can govern 
itself; that the only difference between 
a good citizen and a bad citizen is one 
of environment and that kindness is a 
remedy for evil tendencies; they would 
abolish the courts and have their police- 
men go unarmed. They still glory in the 
downfall of Porfirio Diaz in spite of the 
bitter experience through which Mexico 
has passed and of her present almost 
hopeless situation. They still rejoice in 
the failure of the Russian Empire not- 
withstanding the misery and suffering 
and starvation which has resulted from 
unstable government. They still refuse 
to profit by the practical experience of 
all mankind. In consequence of their 
sublime faith in a perfected humanity and 
the half-truths embodied in their theo- 
ries they are more dangerous to our gov- 
ernment than its avowed and open ene- 
mies. 
To quote from Tennyson: 


“A lie which is all a lie 

May be met and fought outright; 
But a lie which is half a truth 
Is a harder matter to fight.” 


LABOR’S OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity consists in a chance to in- 
crease the range of individual activity. 
A man who operates a large enterprise, 
employing thousands of men, has in- 
creased the range of his activity, his use- 
fulness and his earning power and to an 


| 
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extent he has increased his individual re- 
ward. 

The laborer who stands on the deck 
of a coal car loading machine is not only 
more comfortable than if he were bend- 
ing his back over a shovel of coal, but 
he is also increasing his range of useful- 
ness and in so far as he does this effi- 
iently, he is entitled to an increased 
lividual reward. 

Have you visited a blast furnace re- 
cently? You will be amazed at the small 
number of men working about a furnace 
when pig iron is being cast. We have 
Leen accustomed to seeing furnaces with 
many workers hurrying about, dodging 
hot metal and in constant danger; but 
all that happens now is a stream of 
molten iron running into pig molds car- 
ried on an elevating belt and dumped into 

A half 
dozen men stand about and watch this 
happen. Are they better off than they 
would be doing this all by man power? 
Assuredly they are safer, more com- 
fortable and making more money. 
h 


The point we want to make is this: 


crentiv, 


Labor. by the increased use of machin- 
“Ty. Can increase its earning power. The 

of improved machinery so multiplies 
the resultant output of each man’s indi- 


vidual effort that he can continue to earn 
high wages that are being paid to 
today because he can deliver greater 
results. He can continue to get such 


vages under just one condition, that he 


ver an honest day’s work for an hon- 
est « (inly through honest and 
efficient work can production be so in 
r to make available to all the 
yerie ‘ el] supplied market. 
sreat opportunity lies in so 
zing production machinery as to 
! the necessities and luxuries of life 
{j i 
ONABLE REQUEST 
t precedent of legal procedure 
assed by Congress, interpreted 
‘ yy the attorney representing one 
« administration of the portion of 
(Contracts Validating Aet which 
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applies to war minerals, the claimants 
have had the law interpreted solely by 
the legal representatives of the govern- 
ment, and not by any properly con- 
stituted court. The Attorney-General 
not only by his natural activities but by 
his very oath of office is sworn to uphold 
the rights of the United States. In an 
action against the United States his office 
acts as its defending attorneys—in an ac- 
tion on behalf of the United States it acts 
as prosecuting attorneys; and this is the 
only agency which is consulted in making 
interpretation of the War Minerals Re- 
lief Act. 

No claimant, by himself or by his at- 
torney, has been allowed to submit a brief 
to an unbiased tribunal in rebuttal or in 
argument on any of the points of law 
which have been so drastically construed 
against claimants. 

To bring relief from this situation H. 
R. 13091 was introduced. Under its pro- 
visions claimants are asking only that 
they be heard in the Court of Claims, a 
legal tribunal where they may present 
their cases before an unprejudiced court, 
and where they may argue both the facts 
in their case and the interpretation to be 
placed upon the law. 

Such an amendment to the present law 
should be welcomed by the War Min- 
erals Relief Commission for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

lirst—The Commission will be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of carrying 
out interpretations placed on the law by 
the Attorney-General. 

Second—It would be relieved of the 
criticisms of claimants who have not re- 
ceived what they believe themselves en- 
titled to under the law who will be satis- 
fied if the right of hearing before a court 
is granted them on appeal. 

Third—The Commission will be re 
lieved of being placed in the position of 
judge, jury, prosecuting attorney, prose 
cuting witness, custodian of funds and 
court of last appeal, as it now is 

The right of appeal to the Court of 
Claims has already been given to claim 
ants under the first section of the same 
act. Claimants for losses under war 


a 
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contracts had the right of appeal to the 
Court of Claims. They were the fabrica- 
tors of the materials that the miners 
were producing. The miners as the pro- 
ducers of raw materials are asking Con- 
gress to give them this right—that is all. 
This request is reasonable and fair. 
Every American citizen is entitled to have 
his controversy decided by a properly 
constituted and unbiased court. We do 
not believe that Congress will deny this 
right. 


THE OIL SITUATION 


The American oil situation is peculiar 
and puzzling. To the average citizen it 
would seem that the ever increasing oil 
fields of the United States would 
eventually deluge the market and he can- 
not understand the present continuous 
rise in the price of oil and gasoline. 

Suspicion always rests upon the heads 
of those responsible for the distribution 
of this vitally important fuel element and 
few, except those with especial knowl- 
edge of the technical and commercial 
problems involved, are in sympathy with 
the present condition. 

On December 31, 1918, the stocks on 
hand in the United States were: Kero- 
sene, 479,750,082 gallons. On the same 
date in 1919 there were but 380,117,829 
gallons. More startling figures were 
given as to the stocks of gasoline on the 
same date in 1918, reports showing 412,- 
250,833 gallons, while at the close of 1919 
there remained on hand 297,326,083 gal- 
lons. The lubricating oil stocks on De- 
cember 31, 1918, aggregated 136,856,348 
gallons as against 138,853,574 gallons in 
1919; but gas and fuel oil showed an in- 
crease of from 577,899,112 on December 
31, 1918, to 659,001,357 gallons in 1919. 
Production in each case was increased 
during 1919; the total 1918 production 
of kerosene being 2,323,110,219 gallons, 
which was increased to 2,721,740,002 gal 
lons in 1919; While gasoline increased 
from 3,982,509,790 gallons in 1918 to 4, 
255,184,080 gallons in 1919; lubricating 
and fuel oils being increased in propor 


tional quantities. Exports of petroleum 
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were increased from 484,613,905 gallons 
in 1918 to 965,415,225 gallons in 1919; 
and of gasoline were decreased from 556,- 
$22,334 in 1918 to 365,883,001 gallons in 
1919. Domestic consumption of kero- 
sene was reduced in 1919 by 49,805,044 
gallons while the domestic consumption 
of gasoline was slightly increased in 
1919. Taking December as a good aver- 
age month, the Bureau of Mines develops 
the fact that there has been a constant 
increase in the daily average production 
of American oil fields of from 811,484 
barrels of crude run and 66,753 barrels of 
purchased and re-run in 1917 to 1,046,- 
052 barrels of crude run and 123,229 
barrels of re-run in 1919; and yet with 
these figures in mind the Bureau in- 
forms THe Mintnc Concress Jovur- 
NAL that America is using more crude 
oil than can be produced under 


un pres- 
ent conditions, 


while at the same time 
America is still exporting a vast quan- 
tity of this valuable resource. The In- 
terior Department will not giv 
formation as to what transpi 
recent conference between th 
taries of the War and Navy Departments 
and the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
when the oil shortage was discu 
Navy Department and 
Board having requested bids for fuel 
vast quantities of liquid fuel being nec 
sary 
bids were extraordinarily 
pared with the prices previously | 
and the intimation was more than 
nite that at anv price the Ge 
would have a difficult time in 
sufficient amount of fuel for i 
ments. 

The Government is 
troleum industry full credit for the man- 
ner in which the oil price 
down until the present tim 
prevailing increases of cost in production, 
petroleum it being said to its cred 
being advanced as other 
were advanced early in the 
ward movement. 


for Governmental purpos 


the ne. 


en held 


Chere has been loose talk of the 
ernment taking over the oil f 
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United States for its protection, and 
there has been some definite talk of a 
possible move on the part of Congress 
authorizing the President to confiscate 
the production of oil from the Indian 
and Government lands. 

It is said, however, that the Govern- 
ment does not desire to burn its fingers 
with further experiments in Federal con- 
trol until it is forced to do so by the 
passage of laws for that purpose, and it 
is probable that no action will be taken 
for some time at least. There are two 
ways open to the Government for the se- 
curing of sufficient oil for Government 
use: First, by preventing the use of fuel 
oil for industrial purposes, and second, 
an embargo on exports of petroleum, 
crude or refined. 

These steps would be drastic indeed 
and it is apparently the desire of the Gov- 
ernment that the oil industry should work 
out its own salvation, while, of course, 
the public pays the bill. 

Whether true or not, it is said that 
President Carranza has declared that 
Spain has a patrimony in the minerals 
and metals of Mexico, and he is, there- 
fore, discouraging in every conceivable 
manner further investments by Ameri- 
cans in Mexican oil fields. The prin- 
cipal fuel oil supply of the United 
States at the present time seems to be 
from Mexico, but it is very difficult to 
get tonnage allocation in order to get the 
oil out of the country. Another phase 
of the complicated question is that dur- 
ing the coal strike hundreds of manu- 
facturing institutions were forced to in- 
troduce liquid fuel for their own pro- 
tection, and a large proportion of these 
industrial plants are refusing to return 
to coal, while an increasingly large num- 
ber of industrial ventures throughout the 
country are adopting liquid fuel. 

The problem is a complex one. In 
New York charges have been publicly 
made by attorneys for the State that the 
talk of extreme oil shortage is propa- 
ganda for the purpose of pushing up the 
prices and helping the gas service com- 
panies to increase their rates, but such 
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charges do not seem to be borne out by 
he facts as they come from the Bureau 
of Mines, which is thoroughly equipped 
to give the public exact information in 
the final analysis. 


LABOR’S POLITICAL MOVEMENT 


Some months ago the American Fed- 
eration of Labor announced its determi- 
nation to “apply every legitimate means 
and all of the power at its command to 
accomplish the defeat of labor’s enemies 
who aspire for public office, whether they 
be candidates for President, for Con- 
gress, for State Legislatures or any other 
office.” The Federation further an- 
nounced that “this political campaign 
must begin in the primaries. The record 
of every aspirant for public office must 
be thoroughly analyzed, stated in unmis- 
takable language, and given the widest 
possible publicity. Labor’s enemies and 
friends must be definitely known. To 
this end the American Federation of 
Labor has created the national non- 
partisan political campaign committee 
and it now calls upon all affiliated and 
recognized labor organizations to create 
district and local committees and to co- 
operate with the national committee and 
co-ordinate their efforts.” 

It is now announced from Washington 
that the committees employed by the 
American Federation of Labor in carry- 
ing out its declaration of principles are 
more numerous and efficient than those 
employed in behalf of any other political 
movement. The determination to throw 
the force of the labor vote against every 
candidate who does not accept the judg- 
ment and bow to the will of the labor 
organizations is not new. This in a gen- 
eral way has been practiced for many 
years. But this comprehensive nation- 
wide movement in which all those who 
refuse to wear the collar of labor organi- 
zations shall be black-listed is new and 
in proportion to its extent becomes an in- 
creasing menace to representative gov- 
ernment. 

Tue Mininc Concress JourNnat be- 


4 
he 


lieves it is high time that there shall be 


a count of those who believe that the 
country shall not be controlled by a mi- 
nority of its citizenship. Until the recent 
past organized labor has been in position 
to direct the enactment of law and the 
administration of law. Beginning with 
the Clayton bill, which exempted labor 
from the provisions of the Sherman law, 
and followed by the Adamson bill, which 
was forced upon Congress and the Presi- 
dent in grossly indecent haste by the 
threat that unless this bill should become 
a law before midnight that a strike would 
be called which would demoralize the 
industries of the country and deprive the 
people of the large cities of the neces- 
saries of life, this high-handed pro- 
cedure brought its own reaction. Legis- 
lators who yielded to this brazen demand 
of organized labor were severely criti- 
cised by the general public. <A better 
recognition of the enormity of this pro- 
cedure has brought out a number of men 
who would prefer to suffer defeat at the 
hands of the people than to sacrifice their 
public responsibility by further surrender 
to meet the demand of a minority. 

The plan of organized labor through 
non-partisan political committees to 
throw its strength to those candidates 
who agree to submit to its demands, and 
thus elect sufficient representatives in 
Congress to control the Government, pre- 
sents a situation which the American peo- 
ple should at once understand. Are we 
ready to turn over the control of our 
national government to the American 
Federation of Labor? 

Are we ready to accept class leader- 
ship in the place of national leadership? 
THe Mintnc Concress JouRNAL believes 
that the perpetuity of representative gov- 
ernment is jeopardized by this movement. 
Organized labor should have in our gov- 
ernmental system a pro rata representa- 
tion based upon its voting strength. To 
permit organized labor to have a control 
means that other citizens shall be de- 
prived of their just share in govern- 
mental management. 

Tue Concress Journar does 
not approve the recent acts of the New 
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York State Legislature in depriving men 
elected to the assembly of their seats on 
account of their membership in a Social- 
ist organization. It believes that Social- 
ists are entitled to be represented in pro- 
portion to their numbers. It does not be- 
lieve that this country can maintain its 
present form of government on any other 
basis than that its officials shall fairly 
represent the majority of the citizens in 
the district from which they are selected. 
Because of these principles, it is neces- 
sary that the “boring from within” 
process by which labor proposes to elect 
here a Republican, there a Democrat and 
perhaps somewhere else a Socialist or a 
Prohibitionist, all of whom have pledged 
themselves to the support of labor de- 
mands, or, to quote the American Federa- 
tion of Labor program, “stated in un- 
mistakable language” a higher obligation 
than to the party upon whose platform 
they are elected. A general understand- 
ing of this situation will demonstrate that 
the present movement of organized labor 
constitutes a dangerous blunder, wrong 
in principle, wrong in purpose and cer- 
tain to so solidify the opposition as, tem- 
porarily at least, to prevent organized 
labor from having that representation to 
which it may be entitled. There has been 
altogether too much surrender to the de- 
mands of organized minorities. Let the 
issue be well understood and let us stand 
unflinchingly against any movement 
which proposes that any minority, good 
or bad, shall control the Government. Let 
our representatives be broad, fair-minded 
men, with ability to grasp and courage to 
execute whatever shall be for the benefit 
of the nation as a whole. 


Ask Funds for Denver Mint 


The Treasury Department has asked Con- 
gress for an appropriation of $16,500 for pay 
of wages of workmen at the Denver mint 
for the balance of the fiscal year ending 


June 30. The mint has been working on a 
24-hour basis for four months to meet the 
abnormal demand for coinage, and the ap- 
propriation for wages for workmen has been 
exhausted. 
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CAMERON LOSES CLAIM ON 
EDGE OF THE GRAND CANYON 


The United States Supreme Court, in an 
cpinion by Justice Van Devanter, in the case 
of Ralph H. Cameron et al, appellants, vs. the 
United States, on appeal from the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, sustains the decision of the lower 
court, which decided in favor of the Govern- 
ment in the suit brought to enjoin Cameron 
and others from occupying, using for business 
purposes, asserting any right to or interfering 
with the public use of a tract of land in Ari- 
zona approximately 1500 feet long and 600 
feet wide which Cameron claimed as a lode 
mining claim, and to require Cameron and 
others to remove therefrom certain buildings, 
filth and refuse placed thereon in the course 
of its use by them as a livery stable site and 
otherwise. 

The opinion is of timely interest to miners 
in that the court upholds the right of the In- 
terior Department to pass upon the validity of 
mining claims. 

In the District Court a decree was entered 
for the United States which was affirmed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. The land in 
——- is a tract on the southern rim of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, adjacent to the 
railroad terminal and hotel buildings used by 
visitors tq the canyon, and embraces the head 
of the trail from which visitors descend to 
and ascend from the bottom of the canyon. 
Formerly it was public land and open to ac- 
quisition under the public land laws. Since 
February 20, 1893, is has been within a public 
forest reserve established and continued by 
Presidential proclamations under acts of Con- 
gress, and since January 11, 1908, all but the 
minor part of it has been within a monument 
reserve established by Presidential proclama- 
tion under act of Congress. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MINERAL 
LAW BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


Questions involving jurisdiction of Interior 
Department and courts over construction of 
mining claims are presented to the United 
States Supreme Court in a case brought by 
Thomas D. Thomas against the South Butte 
Minirig Co., from the Montana courts. Can 
the courts determine controversies in reference 
to lands in advance of ruling by the General 
Land Office is the issue. Thomas sought a 
patent to a lode claim on the exterior boun- 
daries of a placer patent of the Butte Com- 
pany under the act of May to, 1872, on the 
ground that it was land reserved to the United 
States. The Butte company brought proceed- 
ings which were dismissed by the District 
Court, which, however, was reversed by the 
Circuit Court, and Thomas now appeals to 
the Supreme Court. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court will establish a rule for the gen- 
eral land office in similar case. 
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EMPLOYS AEROPLANE JITNEY; 
SCHOLZ HURT IN MISHAP 


In an effort to employ an airplane to pro- 
vide quick transportation between three of 
the mines of the Raleigh-Wyoming Company 
in West Virginia, Carl Scholz, manager of 
the company, recently met with a serious acci- 
dent. As the crow flies, the three mines of 
the company are close together, but, due to the 
intervening of mountain ranges, direct com- 
munication between the mines is not possible 
on the surface. It requires seven hours to 
go from one of the mines to a mine in an ad- 
joining valley, and it requires 14 hours by 
train to reach a third mine. Either mine can be 
reached by aeroplane in less than an hour. 

Recently Mr. Scholz arranged for the use 
of an airplane and an aviator. The aviator 
negotiated the trip between the mines a num- 
ber of times without difficulty. One day Mr. 
Scholz had occasion to make a trip himself. 
It happened on that trip the aviator went up 
the wrong valley, and soon was confronted 
by a mountain which his machine, laden with 
two passengers, could not negotiate. No land- 
ing place was available. The machine struck 
a tree and Mr. Scholz suffered painful in- 
juries. The experience, however, has not dis- 
encouraged him in carrying out his plan to keep 
his properties in close touch with each other 
by air. 


Hecla Co. Re-elects Board 


The retiring board of the Hecla Mining 
Co., was re-elected at the annual meeting at 
Spokane recently. The board is composed of 
James F. McCarthy, president, treasurer and 
manager; W. J. C. Wakefield, vice-president; 
Mrs. Sarah Smith Wilbur, Dr. H. C. Lambach 
of Spokane; Carl Landsee and F. J. Kipp 
of Milwaukee, Wis., and Mr. Nolan. L. E. 
Hanley was re-elected secretary. The board 
of directors authorized the disbursement of 
an extra dividend of $50,000 at the time of 
the regular quarterly disbursement of $150,- 
ooo in June, making the total payment $200,- 
000 or 20 cents a share on the issue of 1,000,- 
ooo shares. The forthcoming disbursement will 
increase the grand total of dividends paid to 
$8,,,205,000. The company is hoisting 750 tons 
daily, according to reports. About 600 tons of 
this is passed into the mill, the remainder 
being waste and crude ore. The volume of 
material hoisted is greater than at this period 
a year ago, but less than that of a corre- 
sponding period two years ago. Shipments 
are being made at the rate of 100 tons a day. 


Chargeable to Capital Account 


All expenditures by a mining company for 
prospecting and development for purpose of 
enlarging the business or continuing it beyond 
its present limits must be charged to capital 
Internal Revenue Ruling. 


account. 
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MANNING RESIGNS—COTTRELL IS TO BE 
NEXT DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF MINES 


Dr. Van H. Manning has resigned as the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines to become 
Director of Research of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. Dr. F. Cottrell has been 
jesignated to succeed Dr. Manning. Dr. Cot- 
trell at present is Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Mines in immediate charge of the 
technical branch of the Bureau’s work. He is 
widely known because of the successful devel- 
opment of the Cottrell precipitator, which is 
being used with increasing success at smelters 
and other plants. 

In his letter to the President, Dr. Manning 
says: “I hereby tender you my resignation, to 
take effect June 1, 1920, as Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

“It will be with reluctance and deep regret 
that I shall sever my connection with the De- 
partment of the Interior after 34 years of ac- 
tive service therein, and it is the opportunity 
of being able to continue in another capacity, 
the work for the advancement of purposes fos- 
tered by the Department, that has been the 
chief factor in determining my decision to re- 
sign. 

“I take this opportunity to express my sin- 
cere appreciation of the confidence that you 
have reposed in me as a public official, and of 
the cordial co-operation of the departmental 
executives whom [| have been able to serve. 
Especially, | appreciate your constant help in 
my efforts to develop an organization that has 
at heart the welfare of the public, the advance- 
ment of the mineral industry and the safety of 
the 2,000,000 workers who contribute to the 
success of that industry. 

“In leaving the Government service there 
comes to me, as it has over and over again, the 
thought that although this Government spends 
each year many millions of dollars in useful 
scientific work for the benefit of the whole 
people, the monetary recognition of its scien- 
tific and technical servants is not sufficient 
to enable them to continue in the service for 
the people. This has been especially true with- 
in the last few years, when it has been impos- 
sible for many men to remain in the Govern- 
ment service. 

“With the marvelous expansion of the in- 
dustry in this country and the growing neces- 
sity of science to industry, the scientific bu- 
reaus have been utterly unable to hold their 
assistants against the competition of industry 
which is taking their highly trained men at 
salaries the Government does not pay or even 
approach, 

“LT feel very deeply that there ought to be 
more adequate compensation for the scientific 
and technical men in the Government service, 
so that none of them may be compelled to ac- 
cept positions on the outside. 

“Many of these scientific men are of fine type 
for Government work; care little for the com- 


mercial field; take an intense professional in- 
terest in their tasks and are of inestimable 
value to the Government.” 

Frederick G. Cottrell, chemist, metallurgist, 
inventor, was born in Oakland, Cal., January 


10, 1877. He attended school in Oakland and 
matriculated at the University of California 
in 1892. As a university student he gave 


especial attention to science, particularly chem- 
istry. After graduation in 1896, with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science, he was a Le 
Conte fellow at the University in 1896-7, and 
taught chemistry at the Oakland High School 
in 1897-1900. Then he went to reg | where 
in 1901 and 1902 he studied at the University 
of Berlin and the University of Leipzig, re- 
ceiving from the latter the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, 1902. On 
his return to this country in 1902 he was ap- 
pointed instructor in physical chemistry at the 
University of California, and in 1906 was ap- 
pointed assistant professor, holding this posi- 
uon until 1911. While at the university Dr. 
cottrell’s chief contributions to science were 
sesearches relating to the electrical precipita- 
uon of fume and fine particles suspended in 
tne gases of smelter, blast furnace or cement 
works flues, and he finally evolved what is 
Known as the Cottrell process for this pur- 
pose. This invention was first utilized at the 
Selby smelter in California for removing 
fumes from the waste gases of a sulphuric 
acid plant at the smelter, thereby abating a 


nuisance that threatened to necessitate shut- 
ting down the works. Subsequently this elec- 
trical precipitation process was installed at 
other smelters to remove fume and _ solid 


particles contained in the escaping gases, and 
it was also successfully used at cement plants, 
notably near Riverside, Cal., to prevent the 
dust from the calcining kilns from damaging 
nearby orange groves and vegetation. Today 
the Cottrell process of fume and dust removal 
is in world-wide use and is recovering mate- 
rials heretofore wasted to the value of many 


thousands of dollars. One of the latest in- 
stallations is at a large smeltine plant in 
Japan; while the largest installation is at the 
Anaconda smelter, Anaconda, Mont. Dr. Cot- 


trell in a desire to encourage scientific re- 
search turned over his extensive patent rights 
to a non-dividend paying corporation, known 
as the Research Corpor: ition, a body formed 
for that purpose. A funda mental requirement 
in the incorporation is that | all net profits shall 
be devoted to the interests of scientific re- 
search. 

In 1911, when Dr. J. A. Holmes, the first . 
director of the Bureau of Mines was serving 
as a member of commissions appointed by the 
Government to study alleged damages from 
smoke and fumes from the Selby and the Ana- 
conda smelters, and the Bureau of Mines was 
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investigating at length the smelter-smoke prob- 
lem, Dr. Cottrell, because of his scientific at- 
tainments and his special knowledge of metal- 
lurgical problems, was appointed chief physical 
chemist in the bureau. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed chief chemist, in 1916 chief metal- 
lurgist and in 1919 assistant director. 

Aside from his work on smelter smoke Dr. 
Cottrell has been deeply interested in and in- 
timately connected with work on the separa- 
tion and purification of gases by liquification 
and fractional distillation. During the world 
war and subsequently thereto the development 
of the Norton or Bureau of Mines process for 
the recovery of helium from natural gas has 
been his special care, and it was chiefly through 
his efforts that a plant for recovering helium 
(a rare non-inflammable gas) on a large scale 
for military aeronautics has been erected near 
Petrolia, Texas. 

Dr. Cottrell is a member of the 


American 
Chemical Society, 


Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America, the American Electro- 
chemical Society and the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. He 
was awarded the Perkin medal by the New 
York Section of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in 1919 in recognition of his work on 
electrical precipitation. 


Cottrell Visits Western Stations 


Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, has returned to Wash- 
ington after an extensive visit to the South- 
west and Pacific Coast in connection with the 
helium plant and general chemical and smelt- 
ing work of the bureau. He visited the helium 
plant in Texas and the mining experiment 
station in Arizona. At Los Angeles he at- 
tended a meeting of the League of the South- 
west, which was attended by five Governors. 
This meeting was in the interest of the de- 
velopment of the Colorado River Basin. This 
matter is of interest in view of the probable 
development of hydro-electric power and its 
benefits in electro-metallurgy and_ electro- 
chemicals. The development of this project 
would be of interest in connection with min- 
ing in Arizona, California, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas and Utah, 
States embraced in the league. 

Dr. Cottrell also visited Seattle and Butte. 
He went to Great Falls, where he found the 
furnaces running normally on zinc, copper re- 


fining and wire. He then proceeded to Min- 
neapolis. 


Would Remove Louis F. Post 


Representatives Hoch of Kansas and John- 
son of Washington, the latter chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration, have 
charged before the House Rules Committee 
that Assistant Secretary of — Louis F. 
Post has failed to execute the law with ref- 
erence to deportation of radicals. Legislation 
is aimed at the removal of Post 

In testimony before the committee Mr 
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Johnson cited the case of George Audreyt- 
chine, described as a “prince of the I. W. W.,” 
who was released by the Department of La- 
bor. Later Audreytchine was arrested for re- 
newed radical activities in the Michigan cop- 
per district, indicted in the Chicago Federal 
Court and sent to Leavenworth Penitentiary. 


FRELINGHUYSEN TO PRESS 
SEASONAL COAL RATE BILL 


Since the Frelinghuysen coal hearings have 
been covered fully in the Mining Congress 
bulletins the testimony at these hearings will 
not be reviewed in the Journal. Senator 
Frelinghuysen has been made more deter- 


mined than ever by the developments at the 
hearings to press his seasonal coal rate bill. 
It is believed, however, that he will substitute 
for his original proposition the bill prepared by 


SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN. 


a committee of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. While a 
great deal of opposition was voiced at the 
hearing, it is Senator Frelinghuysen’s opinion 
that the witnesses for the most part were pre- 
senting only their fears as to what might 
injure them locally. This he regarded as en- 
tircly legitimate and necessary, as the com- 
mittee would have to know the probable ex- 
tent of losses which might come in some in- 
stances, so as to know whether the prospective 
benefits and the general welfare were suff- 
cient to justify the action. Senator Freling- 
huysen called attention to the fact that the 
men in the coal indusry who are outstanding 
by reason of their foresight and vision have 
not appeared against the bill. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is unanimous in its 
approval of the proposal. 


‘ 

= 

= 
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DEFENSE COUNCIL ATTEMPTS 
ANALYSIS OF COAL SITUATION 


Present high prices of bituminous coal were 
characterized as inexcusable on any theory of 
supply and demand or on any economic prin- 
ciple in a formal statement issued recently by 
Herbert N. Shenton, secretary of the U. S. 
Bituminous Coal Commission, which adjudi- 
cated the dispute between the soft coal opera- 
tors and miners. Neither the advice of the 
commission to buy and store coal early, the 
requirements of the export trade the status of 
car service, the daily output of the mines, the 
weather conditions, nor supposed shortage of 
supply, explain in any manner the rise inprices, 
which are out of all relation to the increase in 
the cost of production caused by higher wages 
granted by the commission. After reviewing 
the factors contributing to the sky-rocketing 
of prices, Mr. Shenton concludes that they 
will soon decline. 

“The present rise in the price of bituminous 
coal,” says the statement, “can in‘no way be 
attributed to the campaign for early buying 
and storage recommended by the U. S. Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission to be carried out by the 
Council of National Defense. The Commis- 
sion had thoroughly in mind the fact that, 
owing to bad weather conditions and various 
other reasons, the removal of fixed prices 
would doubtless cause a flurry in coal prices 
for several weeks even after the usual annual 
drop in consumption of coal. 

“The recommendation for the campaign of 
early buying and storage was that such buying 
and storage should be urged to comimence on 
or about May 15th when, at the present rate 
of production, there was reason to believe that 
production would be in excess of market de- 
mand. The plans for this campaign are, there- 
fore, being rapidly developed, and the hearti- 
est co-operation of the largest consumers in 
the country has been enlisted and pledged. 

“There are various causes for the present, 
and probably very temporary, upward trend 
in the prices of bituminous coal. Considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that there was 
a rearrangement in the distribution of ‘coal; 
after April rst that the first week in April 
happened to include the low production period 
always associated with Easter, and that high 
cost production mines which have for past 
years been able to operate only because of the 
fixed price conditions are making a last ef- 
fort to obtain what they can. 

“A widespread feeling has developed 
throughout the country that there is going to 
be a scarcity of coal for domestic consumption, 
owing to the foreign demand. Some persons 
point to Senator Frelinghuysen’s statement of 
the foreign need for coal. Doubtless a great 
deal of coal is badly needed in Europe this 
year, and such as cannot be supplied from 
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other sources will come from the United 
States, in so far as it can be shipped; but there 
are very real limitations to our ability to make 
foreign shipments, and the present large for- 
eign demand is not likely to be continuous 
enough to warrant the permanent enlargement 
of dock facilities and the diverting into the 
coal trade of a large portion of our mer- 
chant fleet. 

“In spite of the fact that the fleet which was 
supplying the American Expeditionary Forces 
was one of the greatest that the United States 
has ever gotten together, the total number of 
short tons conveyed by this fleet to Europe 
was not in excess of seven and one-half mil- 
lion tons of cargo from our entrance into the 
war through April, 1919. During 1919 we ex- 
ported overseas 7,198,000 long tons of coal. 
This record was better than that of any other 
year with one exception. During the first 10 
months of 1919 we were exporting coal over- 
seas at a greater rate than ever before. It is 
therefore safe to say on this basis that our 
coal exports overseas in 1920 cannot exceed 
10,000,000 tons, which is only 2 per cent of 
our total production. 

“There seems also to be a misapprehension 
in regard to production. The weekly reports 
of the Geological Survey show that in the first 
quarter of the present year our production was 
decidedly in excess of the production last year, 
and slightly in excess of the production under 
high pressure in 1918. There is, therefore, 
no reason, based on the past few months, for 
the sky-rocketing of prices. 

“The fear of immediate suffering from car 
shortage seems also to figure in the reasons 
for the flurry. There were sufficient cars and 
motive power to distribute this unusual pro- 
duction of the past few months, on account 
of careful and energetic car distribution. These 
cars and motive power are practically all avail- 
able, and, while there is definite need for more 
of both in order to stabilize the industry, there 
is no immediate serious threatening of a car 
shortage such as has not existed during the 
winter, unless it is necessary, because of emer- 
gencies, to divert coal cars for other purposes. 
The more open weather conditions, and the ef- 
forts to improve allocation of cars by the Car 
Service Commission of the American Railway 
Association, give promise of a greatly im- 
proved car situation in the near future. 

“Frenzied bidding up of prices on the part 
of coal buyers seems, therefore, at this time 
to be entirely unjustified. There is no reason 
to believe that there will be a limited supply 
of coal for the domestic market or that there 
will be an increased shortage of cars in the 
near future, save as it is a part of the gen- 
eneral transportation difficulties of the present 
time. Efforts are being made to stabilize 
prices through regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and by special legisla- 
tion. The educational campaign for early buy- 


ing and storage will also tend to stabilize the 
market.” 


q 
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GEORGE OTIS SMITH AWARDED 
THE CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL 


An exceptional honor was conferred upon 
George Otis Smith, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, when the American Geo- 
logical Society presented him with the Charles 
P. Daly medal. In presenting the medal Dr. 
Greenough, the president of the society, made 
the following statement: 


“The foundation of the medal, which as your 
president, I am about to present, prescribes 
that it shall be bestowed for distribution to 
geographical science, and it is most suitably 
awarded to our guest in the present instance. 
The fervent political atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the executive offices of our Washington 
Government tends to obscure ftom the general 
public the valuable and original scientific work 
which is constantly performed by various aux- 
iliary departments whose function, roughly 
speaking, is the acquisition of knowledge per- 
taining to the conditions and needs of the peo- 
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AND DEVELOP THE NATURAL 
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ple of the United States and its adaption to 
their use in practical affairs. Chief amongst 
these important agencies is the bureau known 
for 40 years as the United States Geological 
Survey, of which our guest has been for many 
years the administrative head under the title of 
director. 


“The official designation of the Bureau gives 
a very inadequate impression of the character 
and extent of the service rendered by it to the 
nation in its conception of its duties, which are 
defined as the ‘examination of the geological 
structure, mineral resources and products of 
the national domain.’ It is not easy to grasp 
the magnitude of such an undertaking as ap- 
plied to an area so great and varied as the 
United States, covering more than 3,000,000 


square miles of territory. It involves the topo- 
graphical survey and mapping of the field, the 
ascertainment in detail of quantity and char- 
acter of minerals and other geological deposits, 
the ascertainment of water supply and power, 
the publication and adaption of its investiga- 
tions for use by the departments of the Gov- 
ernment and by the public, besides statistical 
compilations and research in many directions 
too numerous to enumerate here. My desire is 
only to outline the extent and valu eof the 
contribution thus made to scientific knowledge. 

“But I may especially record the patriotic and 
vital part taken by the Survey in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Its honor roll numbers 477, 
and the work of its geologists, its topogra- 
phers, its hydraulic engineers and its statis- 
ticians found opportunity for invaluable aid to 
the armies at the front in the various spheres 
indicated by those titles, which services were 
acknowledged by citation and decorations by 
the French authorities as well as our own. 

“The organization and control of the vast and 
complex mechanism which I have attempted to 
indicate devolved primarily upon its director, 
who is justly entitled to the first place in the 
allocation of honor for its achievement. But 
he would be the readiest to disclaim an exclu- 
sive right to credit for results attained by the 
concerted action of his associates, and I may 
be permitted to join with his name a public 
recognition of the works done by Lieut.-Coi. 
Brooks, Lieut.-Col. Marshall, Lieut.-Col. Birds- 
eye, Lieut.-Col. Smith, Major Babley, Dr. Um- 
pleby and Dr. Bastin in the organization of de- 
partments of work of special importance to the 
nation, at home and in France, in addition to 
Major L. L. Lee, Major J. H. Wheat, Captain 
A. T. Fowler and Lieutenant Mudd and many 
others, including topographers and geologists 
who rendered distinguished service in the field. 

“With the cessation of the war the Survey 
was amongst the first to readjust itself fully 
to the discharge of its useful function in time 
of peace. The enormous accession to the in- 
dustrial development of our country will re- 
gard with confidence and pride the conduct of 
this great bureau under the management of 
its accomplished director. 

“And now, sir, on behalf of the society, I ask 
your acceptance of this medal. Upon your 
record of distinguished effort and successful 
achievement, the aim of all human endeavor, 
I beg to offer the congratulations of the society 
and its earnest good Wishes for your future 
health and prosperity.’ 

In replying to Dr. Greenough, Dr. Smith 
said: 

“Recognition of service rendered is always 
acceptable. Especially am I pleased, Presi- 
dent Greenough, that by your mention of my 
associates you have called attention to the fact 
that the best public service is truly democratic. 
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The work of a great Federal bureau is not 
only for the many, it is by the many. Repre- 
senting here the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, I feel that the honor your society has 
accorded me is the greater because it has been 
won by united effort. 

“The service flag that hangs behind my desk 
is a reminder of the 477 men who wore the 
uniform of the Army or Navy and whom you 
just now mentioned as constituting the Sur- 
vey’s roll of honor; and we are proud, too, of 
the score of citations and decorations won 
overseas by these technically trained officers, 
including three French crosses for exceptional 


bravery at the front. But, sir, there were 
hundreds of other members of the United 
States Geological Survey who rendered 


equally needed service in their civilian capac- 
ity; indeed, there were scores of our best men 
who preferred overseas service, but were com- 
mandeered for office or field work as civilians 
here in the United States. That type of sacri- 
fice also helped win the war. z 

“It is, Mr. President, in behalf of all these, 
my associates, that I express my deep appre- 
ciation of this honor, and in accepting the 
Daly medal of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, I assure you that the work for which the 
award is made is still in progress. [I trust, 
moreover, our contributors of geographic 
science may increase in scope and value in the 
years to follow. And so, I thank you, sir, for 
this added incentive to future service.” 


Wastage Allowance on Lead 


In response to a request of the Treasury 
Department, Attorney-General Palmer has 
rendered a decision to the effect that wastage 
allowance on lead in ores under Subsection 1, 
Paragraph n, Section 4, Tariff Act 1913, must 
be computed on the basis of the amourt 
charged against the bond as determined by 
the commercial method. The Treasury De- 
partment had previously ruled that the com- 
mercial assay of lead in ores is the wet assav 
less 1% units, but under the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s ruling wastage allowance will be estab- 
lished on the basis of the amount charged 
against the bond as determined by the com- 
mercial method. 


Mine Depletion Allowance 


A lessor of mining property who waived 
his right to royalties for several years on ac- 
count of the fact that the mine was operated 
at a loss and received all of the royalties in 
the year 1917 may, if he has submitted returns 
for those years on a cash receipts and pay- 
ments basis, deduct from the income received 


in 1917 such depletion allowance as apper- 
tains to that income.—IJnternal Revenue Rul- 
ing. 
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SENATE SOON TO TAKE UP 
EMERGENCY TARIFF BILLS 


It is now reasonably certain that the tariff 
bills will come up in the very near future for 
action in the Senate. At this writing the Sen- 
ate is engaged in consideration of the dye- 
stuffs, which heads the list of emergency 
tariff measures. 


GASOLINE PRODUCTION LAGS 
BEHIND CONSUMPTION INCREASES 


As there appears to be some alarm in the 
country as to the gasoline situation, due per- 
haps to a misinterpretation of the facts, Act- 
ing Director F. G. Cottrell of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, has issued 
the followi ing statement as reflecting the opin- 
ion of the petroleum experts of the bureau: 

While the gasoline situation appears to be in 
an acute stage in California, where there was 
only two weeks’ supply in February, this is not 
now true in any other parts of the country. It 
is undoubtedly true, however, that due to the 
much greater increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles in use today compared with the in- 
crease in both gasoline and crude oil from 
which gasoline is derived, it is possible that the 
shortage may become serious before the sum- 
mer of 1920 is over. 

The production of gasoline in February of 
1920 was about 11 per cent. more than in the 
corresponding month in 1919, but the number 
of automobiles and trucks in use was about 25 
per cent. greater. While it is anticipated that the 
production of gasoline will increase materially 
during the 1920 season through the increased 
installation of processes which will give higher 
yield of gasoline from crude oil, it is question- 
able whether this increase in production will be 
sufficient to supply the increased demands for 
the greater number of automobiles and trucks 
in use, and it is likely that before the summer 
season is over the situation will become tight, 
if, indeed, it does not become short. 

Stocks of gasoline in February of this year 
were approximately 563,000,000 gallons, which 
is equivalent to 50 days’ production. In the 
same month of 1919 gasoline stocks were 458,- 
000,000 gallons, or 45 days’ production. Feb- 
ruary stocks in 1918 were 524,000,000 gallons, 
or 62% days’ production. 

A survey of gasoline —— in 
of this year, as conducted by the Bureau of 
Mines, showed there had been no material 
change in the quality of gasoline over the year 


January 


Worthless Oil Lands 


If taxpayer purchases royalty 
tracts of oil land, not including title to the 
land itself, and such interests prove worth- 
less as evidenced by all wells drilled proving 
dry or failing after producing very small quan- 
ties of oil, the loss sustained is an allowable 
deduction from gross income.—Internal Rev- 
enue Ruling. 


interests in 
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NAVY PREPARES TO MINE COAL 
IN ALASKA—MAY SPEND $1,000,000 


It is expected the Navy Department will 
take over the Chickaloon mine in the Matan- 
uska, Alaska, coal field in July and mine coal 
for the needs of the Navy on the Pacific Coast. 
The Interior Department has no further use 
for this mine, which was opened by the Alas- 
kan Engineering Commission and has offered 
it to the Navy. If a provision in the Naval 
bill is approved authorizing the Navy to mine 
coal in Alaska, the Navy is expected to begin 
operations when the law takes effect, on July I. 

Col. Frederick Mears of the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission at Anchorage, who is in 
charge of building the Government railroad 
in Alaska, recently asked the Interior De- 
partment for a decision as to whether the 
Navy desired to operate the coal mine at 
Chickaloon. He said the mine was no longer 
necessary to the railroad, and unless the Navy 
contemplated active operations there in the 
immediate future the mine should be closed 
and the Interior Department’s coal mining op- 
erations confined to the Eska Creek Mine to 
meet the ordinary requirements of the railroad 
and towns. He referred to a conference on 
the subject having been had between As- 
sistant Secretary of Interior Vogelsang, Mr. 
Hallowell and Admiral Coontz. 

Secretary of Interior Payne called on 
Colonel Mears for a report as to the saving 
per month if coal operations were discontinued 
by the Department at Chickaloon. Colonel 
Mears replied that the saving would be $7300 
a month, consisting of $5600 in salaries and 
$1700 for materials. 

Secretary Payne offered the immediate oper- 
ation of the mine to Secretary of Navy Daniels 
if the Navy would bear the expense of mining 
until it could begin operations on its own ac- 
count. Otherwise the Interior Department 
as a matter of economy would have to close 
the mine. 

Secretary Daniels said an apnropriation for 
the development of Alaskan coal was pend- 
ing in the Senate and would probably not be 
available for several weeks, and as the de- 
partment had no other funds available he re- 
quested the Interior Department to continue 
operations at the mine until the Navy was 
ready to enter negotiations for the mining or 
purchase of coal under the appropriation pend- 
ing in Congress. 

Secretary Payne decided that the Interior 
Department, for reasons of economy, could 


not continue operation of the mine, and 
therefore instructed Colonel Mears to close 
the mine. He said that as the Navy would 


probably have funds from Congress by July 
1 to operate the mine, it would he advisable 
to use the men at the mine on other work so 
that they would be later available for the 
Navy if desired. 

3efore the House Committee on Naval Af- 
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fairs, Secretary Daniels said the war had pre- 
vented the Navy from investigating coal for 
the Navy in Alaska. He planned, however, 
to send a commissioner to thoroughly investi- 
gate the subject when Congressional appro- 
priation was available. He submitted a re- 
port of a preliminary investigation made by a 
former commission, under Captain Kittell, in 
the Matanuska region, which showed there 
was sufficient coal of navy quantity to war- 
rant definite and active development. The 
report recommended that the region begin- 
ning with the Chickaloon section should be 
thoroughly and scientifically investigated by 
mining engineers and geologists, with diamond 
drilling, shaft-sinking and slope-driving, to as- 
certain the quality of navy coal and the best 
method of mining. Leasing units numbers 
8 to 15 were recommended to be set aside for 
us by the Navy. Units 10 and 11 are held by 
the Chickaloon Coal Co., and unit 12 by the 
Alaskan Engineering Co. It was said the 
Chickaloon Co. would probably be willing to 
give up its lease for a proper consideration. 
The commission recommended that if the 
amount of navy coal was found in units 8 to 15, 
mining be started. It was proposed to mine coal 
at unit twelve, and to open other mines later, 
pending development of port of shipment. It 
was proposed to use Anchorage during open 
season, including the pier and wharf in process 
of construction, and the temporary coal load- 
ing apparatus which the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission intends to construct. Anchorage 
would be permanent shipping port during the 
open season, and the Navy would erect regu- 
lar terminals necessary for the shipment of 
coal. 

Another plan proposed was to mine coal 
and transport it over railroad to Seward, us- 
ing Seward as a permanent port of shipment. 
It was recommended that at Seward there be 
constructed a coaling plant on the Naval Re- 
serve connecting with the railroad, or the 
construction of a coaling plant on the eastern 
water front of Seward town site. 

A third plan proposed to transport coal 
from the railroad to Mile 64, building a rail- 
road from Mile 64, a distance of 11 miles, 
to Portage Bay, on Prince William Sound, 
and there construct wharves and a_ coal- 
handling plant. Coal could then be delivered 
by railroad direct from the mines to Portage 
Bay quickly, cheaply and over negligible 
grades for all-year-raund shipment. Mr. 
Daniels said the Navy could get an abundance 
of coal in Alaska, and the matter was im- 
portant, as there was no other coal of navy 
quality on the west coast. The former investi- 
gation, however, was not complete enough to 
justify a large investment for mining coal, 
and he proposed to send another commission. 
The question as to whether the cost of get- 
ting out the coal would be prohibitive remains 
to be seen. While some believe the cost would 


he prohibitive, he said reports were otherwise. 
He thought the Interior Department would set 


aside sufficient lands to enable the Navy to 


get this coal. — Secretary concluded by say- 
ing that the Navy was practicing economy in 
the use of fuel. The oil reserves were small, 
the department had difficulty in getting oil, 
and the situation would be more serious next 
year. 


FERRO-MANGANESE IMPORTERS 
REPLY TO CHARGES AGAINST THEM 


Crocker Bros. of New York and Frank 
Samuel of Philadelphia, American sales agents 
for British concerns, in answers filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission, deny charges of 
unfair competition in the importation and sale 
of ferro-manganese in this country. Jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission over the transactions 
complained of is questioned, and it is alleged 
the charges are insufficient to constitute a vio- 
lation of Section 5 of the Trade Commission 
Act. The answer says that between February, 
1915, and January, 1919, ferro-manganese was 
imported sufficient to enable steel manufac- 
turers of the United States to produce over 
28,500,000 tons of open-hearth steel more than 
could have been produced without it. 

As to prices, the answer says that during the 
first eight months of 1919, owing to the avail- 
able supply and existing demand for ferro- 
manganese, the market price in the United 
States was steadily falling; from time to time, 
as a result of existing economic conditions, re- 
ductions were made; in almost every instance 
reductions in price were made by domestic 
manufacturers acting in concert, and the Brit- 
ish agents met the prices so made without in- 
tent to injure the American industry or mo- 
nopolizing trade. It says that when the market 
price for foreign and domestic ferro-man- 
ganese in this country had for some time been 
$125 per ton, suddenly American producers re- 
duced it to $110, which the British agents first 
refused to meet, but finally did. If sales were 
occasionally made at prices less than the value 
in Eng land, such sales were neither commonly 
nor systematically made, but were made in 
good faith to meet competition and to prevent 
loss of trade, and without intent of injuring 
competitors or monopolizing American indus- 
try or trade. 

In a separate answer Frank Samuel says 
that during 1915, 1916 and the early part of 
1917 this agency imported ferro-manganese 
under a special license, but never made sales 
out of stock on hand. At the outbreak of the 
war they were under contract to deliver 20,000 
tons of ferro-manganese. In the face of 
greatly advancing prices they delivered all that 
had been sold at a price less than $100 a ton. 
They refused to capitalize the necessities of 
American manufacturers by charging exorbi- 
tant prices they could have obtained, and from 
February, 1915, to March, 1917, never sold 
ferro-manganese for more than $200 a ton. 
The answer says this was a liberal policy in 
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contrast with that of American manufacturers, 
who at times charged domestic consumers $500 
per ton. When prices dropped at the end of 
hostilities the agents cancelled contracts for 
over 10,000 tons which had been sold at the 
higher prices previously prevailing, and in a 
number of other cases adjusted the price to 
meet changed market conditions. It is charged 
that American manufacturers insisted on com- 
pletion of contracts made under war condi- 
tions, even though the war had ended. 

The answer says the American manufactur- 
ers of ferro- manganese are unable to supply 
the requirements of the steel makers in this 
country. Denial is made of the charge that the 
British agents sold the product in America at 
less than the pace in E a and. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to learn the price at which it 
is sold in England. Dealings in the commodity 
are not extensive and numerous enough to 
justify an exchange and immediate dissemina- 
tion of prices quoted to all parts of the world. 
Hence the American market is independent of 
that in England, and the agents say they never 
know when making a sale whether the price is 
greater or less than that in England. It is ad- 
mitted that in some sporadic instances they 
have sold at a price less than the actual market 
value or wholesale price at time of exportation. 
These were exceptional instances. The differ- 
ence in price was not substantial, but negligible, 
and were not the result of deliberate design, 
but where brought about by extreme fluctua- 
tions in prices since the war. At present the 
selling price in this country is greater than 
that in England. 


CONSIDER THE SUSPENSION 
OF 1920 ASSESSMENT WORK 
Despite a very generally held opinion last 
year that it would not be necessary to have 
assessment work on mining claims suspended 
for 1920, the situation in regard to labor and 
supplies is such as to lead to a very insistent 
demand that the suspension be made effective 


for 1920 as well. The matter is now being 
considered by Representative Garland, the 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and 


Mining. Those interested in the matter are 
requesting that Congress take prompt action 
in this matter, so they may know, before the 
summer is over, whether or not they have to 
do their assessment work. When the suspen- 
sion is left until late in the year it means that 
many holders of claims must go ahead with 
their assessment work, as their property is 
not available in the winter. 


Coal Wholesaler and Retailer 


A merchant who sells coal at wholes 
a commission basis and 
tail from his own vard is 
business for the 
excess profits tax. 


ale on 
also sells coal at re- 
engaged in only one 
purpose of computing the 
Internal Revenue Ruling. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINING CONVENTION 
ENDORSES MINERALS SEPARATION FIGHT 


The Second International Mining Conven- 
tion, which was held at Seattle, April 7 to Io, 
was a success from every standpoint. An in- 
teresting account of the meeting is given in 
the issue of April 17 of the Northwest Mining 
Truth, of which Mr. Sidney Norman is editor, 
and from which we quote: 

“Approximately 1ooo delegates were present 
from all parts of the Northwest. The exhibits 
of machinery, mining supplies and ore sam- 
ples, collected under the supervision of M. J. 
Carrigan, chairman of the Hall and Exhibits 
Committee, were very comprehensive. The 
ore display from British Columbia constituted 
a distinct feature of the meeting 

“At the Ne session, Wednesday morning, 
Glenville A. Collins, chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, presided, formal addresses of 
welcome being delivered by Mayor Hugh M. 
Caldwell and Governor Louis F. Hart. Re- 
sponses were made by —" P. T. Rowe, 
Bishop of Alaska; Dr. Edwin T. Hodge, presi- 
dent British Columbia Seamer of Mines, 
Vancouver; Louis A. Santander, Chilean — 
sul for Latin America, and Lew G. Kay, Can- 
ton, China, for the Orient. All these addresses 
possessed the merit of brevity and were lis- 
tened to attentively. The ramraks of the Chi- 
nese representative were particularly effective. 

“At two P. M. the 
under way, with Dean 
School of Mines of Washington University, 
in the chair. Hon. Wlliam Sloan, Minister 
of Mines for British Columbia, who was 
scheduled for an address upon the iron and 
steel resources of the Pacific Northwest, was 
unavoidably detained at Victoria by official 
duties. The subject was, however, ably han- 
dled by the chairman. The magnesite re- 
sources of the Pacific coast were discussed in 
able papers by Ernest N. Patty, geologist, 
Washington Geological Survey, and George E. 
Whitwell, assistant professor industrial chem- 
istry, University of Washington. The subject 
of refractories was handled in an interesting 
manner by Hewitt Wilson, professor of cera- 
mics, University of Washington. 

“At the conclusion of the 
delegates were taken by 
steel plants of Seattle. 

“The feature of Wednesday 
sion was the interesting 
Rickard, editor of the Mining and Sctentifc 
Press of San Francisco, who traced the ro- 
mance of mining from Javan, son of Japhet, 
to the present day. 

“Thursday morning’s session was devoted 
to coal resources of the Northwest and pe- 
troleum of the Pacific Coast, with Henry M. 
Parks, director Oregon Bureau of Mines and 
Geology, in the chair. 

“Thursday afternoon was devoted to water- 


convention proper got 
Milnor Roberts of the 


day’s program 
automobiles to the 


evening's ses- 
address of T. A. 


power resources of the Northwest, J. C. 
Ralston, engineer of Spokane, reading an able 
review of conditions and putting forth a plea 
for greater development of hydro-electric re- 
sources of the Northwest. 

“Discussion of the gold question was opened 
by Prof. Vandeveer Custis, University of 
Washington. 

“Governor Emmet D. Boyle of Nevada, who 
served as a member of important Washington 
conferences upon both the gold and silver 
questions, and who aided in placing the Gov- 
ernment price of silver at one dollar an ounce 
during war times, was the first speaker at the 
Thursday evening’s session. After paying his 
respects to the economist, who was never a 
business man, and asking that the former keep 
to his place as a mere historian and leave the 
latter to settle purely business propositions, 
he said: 

‘I do not believe the payment of a bonus 
on gold production is practical at this time, 
but I do believe that if a man sells gold to a 
manufacturer as a commodity, he has the right 
to sell that gold at a profit and that the manu- 
facturer should pay a profit. The jeweler now 
pays the standard price of $20.67 an ounce 
for gold, and from information we have been 
able to gather he sells that gold at an average 
price of $145 an ounce. We can not make 
any sudden change in gold prices. If you are 
going to prevent disaster, you must not hurry 
this matter. There will be a readjustment. 
Gold will go up and prices and wages will 
come down. It will not be a nose dive, but a 
safe volplane down to solid earth. We must 
produce gold to eliminate some of our surplus 
paper, and as matters are going now there is 
no doubt that the flow of gold which is to 
serve our future credits is being cut off at its 
source, and we are all hoping that this legis- 
lation now pending before Congress will afford 
some relief to the producers.’ 

“John Clausen, vice-president, 
tional Bank of Seattle, in a very interesting 
address replete with statistics, said that the 
production of gold was of extreme importance 
to the nation and must be promoted to the 
fullest extent possible. Unless some relief 
were given to the producer forthwith many 
mines would soon be compelled to close down, 
as many others had already done. He added: 
‘And at no time has the country so much re- 
quired the largest possible production of gold. 
jut increasing the value of gold does not 
necessarily give it a higher purchasing power. 
On the other hand, the final adjustment seri- 
ously disrupts the basis of international credit. 
To increase this uncertainty by tampering with 
the standard of international payment would 
be futile and only make confusion worse con- 
founded. There are those who argue that if 


Union Na- 
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the Government would agree to increase the 
value of gold from $20.67 to $30 to $40 a fine 
ounce, it would make a settlement of obliga- 
tions possible, with only half the metallic re- 
quirements otherwise necessary to redeem out- 
standing paper credits. This course, radical, 
to say the least, would have a disastrous effect 
upon all credits and especially reflect upon the 
cost of living, which, in all probability, would 
climb to limits beyond the reach of the aver- 
age citizen.’ 

“Frank A. Vanderlip, the New York finan- 
cier, who was passing through Seattle on his 
way to the Orient, said: 

“We have right now more gold in the 
United States than ever before, and more gold 
than any other nation in the world. Old 
world nations cannot hope to return to a gold 
standard for many years, and with Germany, 
Austria and Russia it will be almost an im- 
possibility ever to return. 


“*The rise in prices, caused by inflation of 
credits, has been one of the greatest social 
injustices ever worked on the world. Others 
besides the miners are suffering. “ The man 
who had $1000 in his savings account six years 
ago could buy $1000 worth of goods with it. 
Today if he still has that $1000 with say $300 
accumulated interest, he will have to add $1200 
to the total to buy what the original $1000 
would have purchased. 


‘*But we cannot find relief by flooding the 
market with more gold, because under the law 
that would authorize further inflating, and 
that in turn would be followed by further in- 
crease in prices. Most of our debt has been 
contracted in dollars that are worth only 40 
cents in —— power as compared with 
the 1914 dollar. If we hastily attempt to 
change our standard and bring down prices, 
it would mean that we would be paying hack 


1oo-cent dollars for the 4o0-cent dollar of that 
debt. 


‘The only relief in sight is deflation, and 
that must be gradual, because our credits are 
now in the form of an inverted pyramid, and 
very unstable. If we make any sudden de- 
mands for change, it will greatly endanger our 
situation and create a very precarious condi- 
tion that may end in a crash.’’ 


The convention adopted several pertinent 
resolutions, those of widest interest being as 
follows : 


MINERALS SEPARATION, LTD. 

“Whereas, the American Mining Congress 
has taken the lead in maintaining proceedings 
against Minerals Separation, Ltd., its sub- 
sidiaries and agents, charging them with 
stifling and suppressing competition, monop- 
olstic and oppressive practices and violations 
of the Clayton and Federal Trade Commission 
Acts, and 

“WHEREAS, the mining industry of the United 
States now and for all future time will be in 
bondage to Minerals Separation, Ltd., its sub- 
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sidiarags, and its agents, unless the proceeding 
brought through the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion -eprosecuted to a successful conclusion, 

“Now therefore be it Resolved, By mining 
men of the Northwest, assembled at the Inter- 
national Mining Convention, Seattle, Wash., 
suffered by them in an effort to com- 
April 7 to 10, 1920, that they tender to the 
American Mining Congress their thanks for 
its action and offer their unqualified endorse- 
ment and tender of support, and 

“Be it further Resolved, That copies of this 
resolution shall be forwarded to the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington, D. C., and 
to the secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress.” 


k ysses 


PRODUCTION OF WAR MINERALS. 


“Whereas, the dire need of the United 
States and Canada for the development of 
minerals essential in prosecution of war was 
made evident during the recent conflict, and 

“WHEREAS, under the stimulus of this great 
emergency our resources in such minerals 
were shown to be sufficient, therefore 

“Be it Resolved, That mining men of the 
Northwest assembled as the International Min- 
ing Convention at Seattle, Wash., April 7 to 
10, 1920, demand immediate legislation foster- 
ing the production of war minerals, that the 
United States and Canada may be industrially 
independent both in times of peace and in 
times of war. 

“Be it further Resolved, 
resolution be 
the Treasury 


[hat copies of this 
forwarded to the Secretary of 
of the United States, to mem- 
bers of all United States Congressional dele- 
gations from Northwestern States, and the 
Minister of Mines of Canada, at Ottawa.” 


rAX ACTS. 

the Excess 
tion taxes are difficult and cumbersome to col- 
lect and vicious in effect, bearing inequitably 
and constituting in effect a premium upon in- 
flated capitalization; a penalty upon conserva- 
tive financing and an incentive to the with- 
drawal of funds from all investments but those 
that are tax free; and 

“WHEREAS, the operation of these taxes has 
resulted in serious discrimination against con- 
servative dividend-paying corporations, which 
have been obliged to retain great sums from 
earnings awaiting interpretation of the meas- 
ures by those responsible for their enactment. 

“Be it Resolved, That we, mining men of 
the Northwest, assembled at Seattle, Wash., 
April 7 to 10, 1920, at the International Mining 
Convention (Canadian delegates not voting) 
call for the speedy repeal of these acts and 
the substitution of taxation measures that will 
be equitable in their operation and permit of 
the distribution of corporation earnings upon 
a fair basis, and 

“Be it further Resolved, 
tion shall be 


-rofits and Corpora- 


That this 


é resolu- 
forwarded to the 


Secretary of 
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the Treasury and to members of all Con- 
gressional delegations from Northwestern 
States.” 


WAR MINERALS RELIEF ACT. 


“WuHerEAS, in Section 5 of the Act of March 
2, 1919 (40 Statutes, page 1272), provision was 
made to repay producers of chrome, tungsten, 
manganese, pyrites and other war minerals net 
ply with the requests or demands of govern- 
mental agencies mentioned therein, to produce 
the said minerals required by exigencies of 
the war and appropriating the sum of eight 
and a half million dollars therefor; and 

“WHEREAS, under certain constructions and 
limitations now placed upon this law, large 
numbers of worthy war Minerals Relief 
claimants are denied the relief intended by the 
law, 

“Therefore be it Resolved, That mining men 
of the Northwest assembled at the Interna- 
tional Mining Convention, Seattle, Wash., 
April 7 to 10, 1920 (Canadian delegates not 
voting), strongly urge the immediate passage 
of legislation now before Congress to provide 
more liberal administration of war minerals 
relief act so that the intentions of that act 
may be carried out with justice, and forth- 
with. 

“Be it further Resolved, That copies of this 
resolution shall be sent to the Secretary of the 
Interior, thé Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the American Mining Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to members of Congressional 
delegations from Northwestern States.” 


GOLD PRODUCTION. 

“WHEREAS, because of a fixed price and ris- 
ing costs of production the production of gold 
has fallen from $101,000,000 in 1914 to $58,- 
500,000 in 1919, with further decrease evident 
for 1920, and whereas the uses of gold in the 
industry and arts consumes all of the gold 
produced in the United States, plus more than 
$20,000,000 of the same metal taken from other 
than current domestic production, 

“WHEREAS, it is vital to the gold industry 
that the mines be kept in continuous operation, 
and 

“WHEREAS, there is no economic formula 
which should contemplate production of gold 
at a loss to the producer for use in the arts 
and industries. 

“Now therefore be it Resolved, That to 
stimulate gold mining this convention en- 
dorses the measure now introduced by Con- 
gressman McFadden, chairman of the House 
Committee of Commerce and Banking in the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. This measure in no wise 


effecting the price or value of gold used for 
monetary purposes, or limiting the right of 
the Government to purchase such gold as may 
be required in its monetary system, but square- 
ly places upon the gold used in the industrial 
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acts as excise tax to be returned to the pro- 
ducer as a premium to make possible the con- 
tinued production of gold until deflation and 
_ restoration of equitable conditions pre- 
Vall. 

“Be it further Resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, members of all 
Congressional delegations from Northwestern 
States and to the Minister of Finance at Ot- 
tawa, Canada.” 


DECREASE IN COAL-MINE ACCIDENTS 


A gratifying decrease is noticeable in the 
number of men killed in the coal mines of the 
United States during the past six months as 
compared to the quantity of coal produced, 
says W. W. Adams, mine accident statistician 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

During July last year, when 221 men lost 
their lives, the production of coal was over 
50,000,000 tons. In January, 1920, the pro- 
duction had increased to 56,000,000 tons, or II 
per cent, while the facilities, instead of in- 
creasing proportionately, actually decreased to 
188, or nearly 15 per cent. Nor is this de- 
crease a mere accident or coincidence peculiar 
to the month of January, as may be seen from 
the following table: 


Production Men No. killed 
(short tons) killed. per million 


tons. 
July, 1919... .50,501,000 221 4.38 
Aug, 1919. ...50,805,000 223 4.39 
Sept, 1919. . . 54,735,000 179 3.27 
Oct, 1919... .64,702,000 243 3.7 
Nov, 1919... .26,389,000 904 3.56 
Dec, 1919. ...44,527,000 169 3.80 
Jan, 1920... .56,043,000 188 3.35 


From the figures shown above it may be 
observed that the average monthly production 
for January and the five months immediately 
preceding, was 49,500,000, or only 2 per cent 
below that for July, while the average number 
of men killed was 183, or a decrease of over 17 
per cent. 


The Geophone 


The geophone is an instrument invented by 
the French during the war to detect, through 
the earth, the sapnping and underground min- 
ing operations of the enemy. It was improved 
by the United States Engineers, and more re- 
cently has been further improved by the En- 
gineers of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
and its use in connection with special sounds 
has been developed. 

The instrument, though small, is essentially 
a seismograph, since it works on the same 
principle as the ponderous appartus by which 
earthquake tremors are recorded.—Bureau of 
Mines. 
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READING COMPANIES ARE DISSOLVED 
BY ACTION OF U. S. SUPREME 


In dissolving the various Reading companies 
some interesting points were made in the opin- 
ion handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court. Extracts from the opinion are 
as follows: 


“These are appeals from a decree entered 
in a suit instituted by the Government to dis- 
solve the intercorporate relations existing 
tween he corporation defendants, for the al- 
leged reason that through such relations they 
constitute a combination in restraint of inter- 
state commerce in anthracite coal, and an 
attempt to monopolize or a monopolization of 
such trade and commerce in violation of the 
first and second sections of the Anti-trust 
Act of Congress of July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. 
200), and also for the alleged reason that the 
defendants, by transporting over their lines of 
railroad, in interstate commerce, coal mined or 
purchased by coal companies with which they 
are associated by stock ownership. 

“Tt will contribute to brevity 
to designate the defendant corporations as 
follows: Reading Company, as the Holding 
Company; Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Co. as Reading Railway Co.; Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., as Reading Coal 
Co.; Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, as 
Central Railroad Co.; Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., as Wilkes-Barre Company; Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., as Navigation Com- 
pany. 

“Practically all of the anthracite coal in this 
country is found in northeastern Pennsyl- 

vania, in three limited and substantially paral- 
lel deposits, located in valleys which are sepa- 
rated by mountainous country. For trade pur- 
poses these coal areas are designated: the 
most northerly, as the Wyoming field, esti- 
mated to contain about 176 square miles of 
coal; the next southerly, as the Middle or 
Lehigh field, estimated to contain about 45 
square miles, and the most southerly, as the 
Schuylkill field, estimated to contain about 
263 square miles of coal. 


“The annual production of the mines in 
these three fields in 1896 was about 43,640,,000 
tons, and in 1913 it slightly exceeded 71,000,000 
tons. The chief marketing centers for this 
great tonnage of coal are New York, distant 
by rail from the fields about 140 miles, and 
Philadelphia, distant about co miles. From 
these cities it is widely distributed by rail 
and water throughout New York and New 
England, and to some extent through the 
South. 

“Such a large tonnage was naturally attract- 
ive to railroad carriers, with the result that 
the Wyoming field has six outlets by rail to 
New York harbor, viz: The Central Railroad 
of New Jersey and five others, known as 
initial anthracite carriers. The Lehigh field 
has three such rail outlets, but the largest, 


and clearness 
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the Schuylkill field, has only two direct rail 
connections with Philadelphia and New York, 
viz: The Reading and the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads. Outlets by canal to Philadelphia and 
tidewater, at one time important, may here be 
neglected. 

‘This description of the subject-matter and 
of its relation to the interstate transportation 
sysem of the country will suffice for the pur- 
poses of this opinion. 


“The essential claims of the Government 
in the case have become narrowed to these, 
viz: 

“First: That he ownership by the Holding 


Company of controlling interests in the shares 
of the capital stocks of the Reading Railway 
Co., of the Reading Coal Co. and of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. constitutes a combination in 
restraint of interstate trade and commerce, 
and an attempt to monopolize and a monopoli- 


zation of a part of the same in violation of the 
Anti-trust Act of July 2, 1890 
“Second: That the Holding Company in 


itself constitutes a like violation of the act. 

“Third: That certain covenants and agree- 
ments between the Central Railroad Co. and 
= Navigation Company contained in a lease, 
by the latter to the former, of the Lehigh & 
Susquehanna Railroad, constitute a like vio- 
lation of the act. 

“Fourth: That the transportation in inter- 
state commerce by the Re ading Railway Co. 
and by the Central Railroad Co., of coal mined 
or purchased by the coal companies affiliated 
with each of them constitutes a violation of the 


commodities clause of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce. 

“We are brought Pe the consideration of 
what the decree shall be with respect to the 
really important defendants in the case, the 


Central Railroad 
Wilkes-Barre Coal 


three Reading companies, the 
Co. of New Jersey and the 
Company. 

3efore the reorganization 
ering of more than two-thir 
of the Schuylkill field into the 
two Reading companies was, as their reports 
show, for the frankly avowed purpose, then 
not forbidden by statute, of monopolizing the 
production, transportation and sale of the an- 
thracite coal of the largest of the three sources 
of supply. 

“When in 1896 the problem was presented 
of reorganizing the financial affairs of the two 
companies, it was not solved, as it might have 
been, by creating separate coal and railroad 
companies to conduct independently interstate 
commerce in the two departments to which 
their railroad and coal properties were adapted, 
but, on the contrary, and very obviously for 


1806 the gath- 
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the purpose of evading the provision of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania prohibiting any 
incorporated common carrier from, directly 
or indirectly, engaging in mining “articles” 
for transportation over its lines (Constitution 
of Pennsylvania, 1874, Art. 17, Sec. 5), and 
also of evading the provisions of the Federal 
Anti-trust Act against restraining and monop- 
olizing interstate commerce, resort was had 
to the holding company device, by which one 
company was given unrestricted control over 
the other two, with the power, inherent in that 
form of organization, of continuing and carry- 
ing forward the restraint and monopoly which 
had previously been acquired over that large 
volume of interstate commerce which was to 
be conducted by the coal and railroad com- 
panies. 


“Again, when in 1901 a rivalry, imaginary 
or real, arose for the control of the Central 
Railroad Co., the Holding Company, regard- 
less of the law, did not hesitate to purchase 
control of that great competing anthracite 
coal-carrying system, with its extensive coal 
owning and mining subsidiary. This acquisi- 
tion placed the Holding Company in a posi- 
tion of dominating control not only over two 
great competing interstate railroad carriers, 
but also over two great competing coal com- 
panies, engaged extensively in mining and sell- 
ing anthracite coal, which must be transported 
to interstate markets over the controlled in- 
terstate lines of railway. 

“Again, and obviously, this dominating power 
was not obtained by normal expansion to 
meet the demands of a business growing as a 
result of superior and enterprising manage- 
ment, but by deliberate, calculated purchase 
for control.” 


NOTES FROM THE EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS OF BUREAU OF MINES 


Notes from the Mining Experiment Stations 
of the United States Bureau of Mines are 
as follows: 


Salt Lake City Station—In carrying on the 
smoke investigation, over 500 samples of at- 
mosphere were taken at different points 
throughout the city for SOe determinations 
during March, and samples were taken al- 
most daily of the atmosphere for total solids 
and various gases. 


Osborn Monnett, in charge of the smoke 
investigation, spent the last week in March 
at the station. The investigation will be fin- 


ished within the next two months. 


Pittsburgh Station—Superintendent E. A. 
Holbrook in February visited the Mining De- 
partment of Mass. Inst. of Technology and 
Harvard University with representative from 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology to gain 
ideas in connection with the construction of 
the contemplated coal preparation laboratory 
in the co-operative department in mining en- 
gineering at Carnegie Tech. 


San Francisco Oce—Among the visitors 
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during March was R. N. Buell, who has been 
engaged by the Australian Government to 
supervise installations for the use of powdered 
coal in that country. Mr. Buell did a con- 
siderable amount of co-operative work with 
the bureau at the time of the war, when dem- 
onstrations on the use of powdered coal were 
made in San Francisco under the direction of 
the U. S. Fuel Administration. 


Capt. George H. Cressler, Army Ordnance 
Department, was also a visitor. Captain Cress- 
ler has been in charge of the Government’s 
toluol plants at Los Angeles and Richmond, 
California, and is at present winding up the 
work in connection with these installations. 

A great deal of interest has been shown 
during recent months by the public generally 
in the prospective oil shale developments in 
the United States. 

Berkeley Station—On March 26 Superin- 
tendent L. H. Duschak gave a talk to the 
California Section of the American Chemical 
Society on “The Chemical Basis for the Ex- 
traction of Silver from its Ores by the Vola- 
tilization Process.” 


B. O. Pickard, District Engineer, reported 
for duty at Berkeley on March 16. 

Seattle Station—Oliver C. Ralston arrived 
at Seattle March 17 to enter upon active duty 
in capacity of superintendent. 

E. W. Widdewson of the British Columbia 
Department of Mines visited the station in 
March relative to powdered coal problems. 


J. G. Schoning, in charge of the Mine Safety 
Station, spent the first week of March in field 
training, mine rescue and first aid, with Bel- 
lingham Coal Mines Co., Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, after which he was called to assist 
in mine fire with Car 5 at Mullen, Idaho. 
While in Idaho an unusually large group was 
started on training at Burke. Mr. Schoning 
returned to Seattle the latter part of the 
month, and will resume field training in the 
State of Washington shortly. 

Minneapolis Station—Superintendent C. E. 
Julihn was appointed District Engineer for 
the Lake Superior District, the work of which 
he will supervise in addition to the work of 
the Experment Station at Minneapolis. 

Superintendent Julihn accompanied As- 
sistant Director F. G. Cottrell and Guy E. In- 
gersoll to Duluth, Minn., for a conference 
with mining officials, and to Houghton, Mich.., 
for the purpose of discussing Lake Superior 
District matters with local officials. 

Golden Station—Supervisor of Stations D. 
A. Lyon visited the station on March 1 and 
2 with O. C. Ralston, the new superintendent 
of the Seattle Station. 

E. A. Colburn, one of the inventors of the 
Colburn Flotation Machine, visited the sta- 
tion on March 7. Mr. Colburn has recently 
presented us with one of his machines. 

Kjell Lund, of Kristiania, Norway, 


repre- 
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senting the Norwegian Bureau of Mines, called 
at this station during the month. 

D. Harrington spent the latter part of the 
month at Salt Lake City in conference with 
the Western car engineers and surgeons in 
connection with the dust and ventilation in- 
vestigations. 

Dr. Victor C. Alderson has been re-elected 
President of the — School of Mines for 
a term of two years. Alderson was also 
granted leave of eae by the trustees in 
order that he might make a trip to Scotland 
to study the oil shale plants in that country. 

Robert M. Keeney, director of the experi- 
mental mill of the Colorado Schol of Mines, 
has returned from York, Pa., where he con- 
structed an electric furnace plant for the York 
Ferro-Alloy Co. 

Dr. John A. Barrett, director of the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C., will de- 
liver this year’s commencement address at the 
Colorado School of Mines on May Io. 

The new catalog edition of the Colorado 
School of Mines Quarterly discloses the fact 
that out of all the foreign students registered 
in the colleges of Colorado more than half are 
registered in the School of Mines. It also 
discloses that the school has the largest mem- 
bership in the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers of any institu- 
tion in the world. 


GLOSSARY OF MINING TERMS 
NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 


The mining industry has long felt the need 
for a comprehensive, thorough and complete 
glossary of the terms used in its various 
branches. This requirement has beén met re- 
cently by Albert H. Fay, mining engineer, U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, author of Bulletin 95, “A 
Glossary of the Mining and Mineral Indus- 
trv.” which contains about 20,000 terms and 
nearly 30,000 definitions covering all phases of 
coal and metal mining, quarrying, metallurgical 
plants, coke ovens, oil and gas wells, geology 
and mineralogy. 

The words are arranged alphabetically in 
true dictionary style, there being no industrial 
grouping. Only one glance is necessary, 
therefore, to find any desired term. The type 
and style of composition are such as to render 
it easy to find the word and read the definition. 

A cursory glance through the 754 pages re- 
veals years of research and painstaking study 
in preparing, assembling and co-ordinating the 
definitions from many and varied sources and 
inserting proper cross-references. The scope 
of the work includes all English-speaking 
countries, as well as much that is Latin-Amer- 
ican. Usually the name of the State, province 
or country is given showing where the more 
provincial terms originated or where they are 
extensively used. 

In most cases the name of the author quoted 
is given in parenthesis at the end of the defini- 
tion, thus making it possible to trace the term 


back to the publication in which it previously 
was defined. The use of the author’s name has 
possibly resulted in some variations of syntax, 
as in general, too much alteration would not be 
permissible, and still quote the definition. 
About 150 authors are quoted as indicated by 
the list of publications cited, 100 of which pub- 
lications contained glossaries relating to some 
phase of the mining industry. 

The glossary contains many words that are 
more or less obsolete, and this feature may be 
considered an advantage rather than a detri- 
ment, as the older literature contains many 
terms that are not now current. The scientist 
engaged in research work is always glad to 
know where the older terms are properly de- 
fined. This feature of the glossary is highly 
commendable. 

Some of the terms that have figured in min- 
ing litigation, as, for example, “abandonment 
and forfeiture,” “apex,” “fissure,” “lode,” 
“‘vein,” and scores of others, have been given 
special attention, a number of similar but 
silghtly different interpretations being given 
and many court cases cited wherein the decis- 
ions were rendered. These court citations, in 
addition to definitions from other sources, add 
much to the value of the publication from a 
legal standpoint. 

The large number of Sp: aish, Mexican and 
South American terms ma!_es the book doubly 
valuable for engineers and others engaged in 
the mining industry of our sister Latin-Amer- 
ican republics. 


Surtax on Sale Deposits 


Where individuals transfer property to a 
corporation which later demonstrates the prin- 
cipal value of such property as oil-producing 
property “by prospecting or exploration and 
discovery work” and then dissolves, transfer- 
ring the property to the individuals, who re- 
main stockholders, without change in inter- 
ests, and such stockholders sell the property, 
the portion of the surtax attributable to such 
sale is not limited to 20 per cent. of the sell- 
ing price of such property or interests under 
Section 211-b. 

Where trustees of assets of an oil company 
sell mine, oil and gas wells, where the prin- 
cipal value of the property has been demon- 
strated by prospecting or exploitation and dis- 
covery work done by said trustees, Section 
211-b is applicable in computing tax upon in- 
come from such property held in trust. Such 
income being taxable to trustees as an entity 
is free from tax when distributed to bene- 
ficiaries.—Jnternal Revenue Ruling. 


Browning Resigns 


L. J. Browning has resigned as 


assistant 
valuation engineer of the mines 


and mineral 


section of the income tax unit of the Treasury 
Department to engage in field work in Can- 
ada. He was presented with a brief case and 
tendered a dinner by his associates. 


q 
q 
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EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 
IN MINING ENTERPRISES 


T. T. Reep, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Employee representation in the management lished in 1916. It has been summarized by 
of large mining enterprises was first intro- Mr. Rockefeller in an address before the Civil 
duced in organized form by the Colorado and Commercial Club of Denver as follows: 
Fuel and Iron Company in 1915. Within the The first feature of the plan is that repre- 
past few years a number of the larger mining sentatives are chosen annually from the em- 
enterprises have introduced similar systems  ployees by their fellow-workers by secret bal- 
and there is growing interest in the subject. Jot. The representatives hold conferences at 
This will be stimulated by the final report of Jeast three times a vear wtih an equal number 
the President’s Second Industrial Conference, of officers of the company. There are in each 
in which the following statement occurs: minnig district or division of the steel plant, 
“The Conference finds that joint organiza- standing committees, of three employees and 
tion of management and employees, where un- three officers of the company, on Co-operation 
dertaken with sincerity and good will, has a and Conciliation; Safety and Accidents; Sani- 
record of success. The géneral principles tation, Health and Housing and Recreation and 
governing such organizations are stated at Education. The President’s Industrial Repre- 
length under the title ‘Employee Representa- sentative has the duty of visiting all the mines 
tion.’ It is not a field for legislation, because and divisions of the steel plant and confers 
the form which employee representation should with the representatives of the employees, 
take may vary in every plant. The confer- being available for conferences at any time at 
ence, therefore, does not direct this recom- the request of the representatives. 
mendation to legislators, but to managers and The second feature of the plan is the em- 
employees. _ ee ployee’s right of appeal to carry any matter 
“If the joint organization of management to his representative, and in the event of fail- 
and employees in the plant or industry fails ure to reach an adjustment, to the President’s 
to reach a collective agreement, or if without Representative, the District Committee on Co- 
such joint organization disputes arise which operation and Conciliation, the District Man- 
are not seftled by existing agencies, then the ager, the Manager or Assistant Manager, the 


conference proposes a system of settlement General Manager, the President, and as a court 
close at hand and other Governmental encour- of last appeal to the Industrial Commission 


agement, and a minimum of regulation. The of the State of Colorado. 
entrance of the Government into these prob- The third feature of the plan is the em- 
lems should be to stimulate further co-opera- ployee’s bill of rights, covering such matters 
tion.” — ; as the right to caution and suspension before 
A brief statement regarding the plans that discharge, the right to hold meetings outside 
already are in force and a list of references of working hours. the right to membership 
to more complete discussions of the matter non-membership in anv society or organi- 
will be of service to the mining industry. There zation, etc. . 
are four typical systems of employee repre- E. S. Cowdrick, assistant to the President, 
sentation in industry, which may be designated (Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, in a recent 
by the names by which they are commonly address stated, that the period of probation of 
known as: the plan is over, it already having paid satis- 


1. “The Colorado Plan.” factory dividends in better efficiency. He at- 
2. “Industrial Democracy.” tributes the lack of violence last fall to the 
3. Works Council (Whitley). Employees’ Representation Plan. 

4. Modified System of Works Councils. Somewhat similar plans have been adopted 


bv other large companies, notably the Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Company, the Standard 
‘'l Company, the Consolidation Coal Comnany 
and a number of others. The Midvale Com- 
pany adopted Employee Representation Octo- 
ber 1, 1918, and the details of the method are 
given in a booklet published by the company. 
The annual report of the company for 1919 
states that in the strike last fall there was no 
interruption of work at one plant, at another 
operations were curtailed for only about a 
The plan of organization adopted by the week, and at a third, the plant was shut down 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and the for seven weeks. The report states: 
agreement enetered into between the company “While we of course were disappointed at 
and the men may be found in “Colorado In- the failure of our efforts to establish such 
dustrial Plan” by J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., pub- relations as would prevent any such interrup- 


Of these the second two have been the more 
popular in England. The following discussion 
will be limited to the first two, since detailed 
discussions of the second two plans may be 
found in the series of industrial reports of the 
3ritish Ministry of Labor, and a brief sum- 
mary will be found in the report of the Em- 
ployers’ Industrial Commissoin on British 
Labor Problems, published by the United 
States Department of Labor in 1919. 
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tion to our operations, we are not discouraged 
by this experience. The January elections as 
provided in the plan of representation were 
held as usual and the plan is now functioning 
in a satisfactory manner.” The details of the 
plan adopted by the Standard Oil Company 
and the results so far obtained in practice 
have recently been described by Mr. E. J. 
Hicks in a paper before the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers. 


In the annual report of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company the president, James 
A. Campbell, states that the company is en- 
tirely satisfied with the employee representa- 
tion plan in effect during 1919, faith in it not 
having been lost because of the strike. The 
systems used by the different companies differ 
a good deal in detail, and this one is unusual 
in providing that if the employees representa- 
tives and the management fail to agree each 
shall choose an arbitrator, these two to choose 
a third. The decision of the arbitrators is to 
be final and binding. It has not. been neces- 
sary to utilize this provision. 

The second type of plan developed by John 
Leitch is based on the form of government of 
the United States and has therefore the 
marked advantage of being fairly well under- 
stood by all the men who have had any school 
training in the study of government. It also 
derives an advantage through the prestige 
attaching to the Government of the United 
States. This plan in brief consists of a House 
of Representatives made up of representatives 
elected from each department, the basis of ap- 
portionment of representativs being. so chosen 
as to give the House a workable size. The 
Senate is composed of the department heads 
and the general superintendent and manager. 
Both the House of Representatives and Sen- 
ats hold weekly meetings at which are dis- 
cussed various questions relating to living 
conditions, hours of labor, wages or any 
question relating to the operation of the com- 
pany. The House recommendations are hand- 
ed on to the Senate for its consideration. This 
plan was adopted by the American Zinc Com- 
pany, Mascot, Tennessee, in May, I919, and 
the company reports that the plan has been 
operating satisfactorily, and both the manage- 
ment and the employees are pleased with the 
results to date. 


It would appear that one of the principal 
factors in the successful operation of such 
plans is to determine what matters are within 
the proper field of these joint committees. It 
can readily be understood that matters regard- 
ing the management of operations might be 
brought up for discussion that the manage- 
ment might be unwilling to admit as proper 
subjects for action by the employees. The pro- 
vision in the Youngstown plan for arbitra- 
tion covers this point. It is probable that as 
more experience is gained in the operation of 
such plans this and other matters that are as 
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yet undefined will become matters of general 
agreement. 

Many of the most useful articles on this sub- 
ject have appeared in technical and other 
journals, and those interested will economize 
in time and effort by making use of the refer- 
ence lists on this subject prepared by the Rus- 
sell Sage Ponadntian, 130 East Twenty-second 
street, New York, and by the Public Affairs 
Information Service, 958 University Avenue, 
New York. In places where reference libra- 
ries are available the reference librarian is 
usually able to provide similar lists of refer- 
ences. 


WAR MINERALS BILL AWAITS 
ACTION BY RULES COMMISSION 


The Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the time of this writing had 
not found an opportunity to hear Representa- 
tive Garland, the chairman of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining, in regard to the War 
Minerals Relief Bill. Mr. Garland has been 
seeking a hearing for several weeks in the 
hope that he may persuade the committee to 
give him a rule which would allow considera- 
tion of the bill in the near future. 

The bill as originally approved by the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining and as it was 
introduced in the House did not meet with the 
approval of the majority leaders. They ob- 
jected on the ground that a new investigation 
of war mineral claims by the Court of Claims 
would involve more expense than was justi- 
fied. The committee then altered the bill so 
as to do away with the new investigations on 
the part of the Court ot Claims. If the court 
were to use the evidence submitted to the War 
Minerals Relief Commission, it is believed 
that little expense would be involved. 


The committee also agreed upon other 
changes particularly which would relieve 
claimants from giving bond for the amounts 
already paid them on their claims. 

Mr. Garland is continuing his 
secure a hearing before the Rules Committee. 

The War Minerals Bill, identical with the 
bill introduced in the House by Mr. Garland, 
has been introduced in the Senate, but no 
action will be taken there, it is expected, until 
the House has indicated its intention to con- 
sider the legislation. 


efforts to 


Payment of Tax at Source 


If the owner or operator of a mine leases 
a portion to a contractor w ees operations are 
separate and distinct from that of the owner 
or operator, and non-resident aliens are ac- 
tually employed by the contractor, the duty 
of withholding as to such non-resident alien 
employes is that of the contractor, and not 
the owner or operator.—Z/nternal Revenue 
Ruling. 
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GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE LEASING LAW 


James R. Jones, I 


The General Leasing Law, which provides 
for the leasing of deposits of coal, oil, oil 
shale, gas, phosphate and sodium in public 
lands, was approved February 25, 1920. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
legislation is the fact that it opens for pros- 
pecting and exploitation lands and deposits 
which have been withdrawn from public use, 
some of them for several years, pending en- 
actment of legislation better fitted to control 
the mining and utilization of the particular 
mineral deposits referred to. These lands are 
not only made available to the public, but 
they are opened up under a system which de- 
fines better than was ever done in the past 
the rights which may be acquired under it. 

The oil operator, for example, under this 
legislation will know definitely the extent of 
the rights he has acquired, as well as the 
legal conditions under which his expensive 
drilling and other work of exploration are to 
be conducted. No longer will he be harassed 
by the possibility that while he is spending 
his capital in drilling operations in an effort 
to make a discovery of oil, his legal rights may 
be contesteds in which event the superiority 
of his claim can only be upheld—if at all— 
after long and expensive litigation. By the 
same token the coal operator will now be 
free from the embarrassing restrictions of the 
old coal land laws respecting the amount of 
such land which may be purchased by one per- 
son. 

At the same time that these advantages are 
being enjoyed by the operators, the public will 
be guarded against wasteful methods of drill- 
ing and mining the oil and gas, and coal de- 
posits, and the other mineral substances enum- 
erated in the act, to the end that these products 
of nature, which cannot be replaced, may be 
itilized with a minimum of loss. 

Persons who desire to prospect for deposits 
of oil and gas, in land which is not within any 
known geological structure of a producing oil 
and gas field may, by putting up a monument 
and notice of the kind prescribed by the regu- 
lations, obtain an exclusive right for 30 days, 
or six months if in Alaska, to take out a per- 
mit covering not more than 2,560 acres, which 
permit in turn will enable the permittee to 
hold the exclusve right to explore for oil in the 
land in question for a period of two years, or 
four years in Alaska; and if a discovery be 
made, they may obtain a lease of one-fourth 
of the area covered by the permit (but will not 

limited to less than 160 acres, if there be 
that much land reserved by the permit), at a 
royalty of five per cent, and they will be pre- 


caw Examiner, Bureau of “lines. 


ferred in the leasing of the remainder of the 
area. 

This system of allowing a reasonable time in 
which to carry on the expensive work of ex- 
ploration so often advisable in searching for 
minerals applies likewise to coal and sodium, 
except that no provision is made for reserving 
the ground previous to the granting of the 
permit. 

With the exception of certain claims initi- 
ated under pre-existing law, the size of an oil 
and gas lease is limited to 640 acres and one 
person or organization may not hold more 
than three oil or gas leases in one State, nor 
more than one such lease within the geological 
structure of the same producing oil and gas 
field. The maximum size of the coal, phos- 
phate, and sodium leases is 2,560 acres, and 
not more than one such lease may be held by 
the same party in any one State. An excep- 
tion is made to this limitation in the case of 
common carrier railroads, which are allowed 
one coal lease for every 200 miles of track- 
age. Leases are limited to citizens of the 
United States, or to any association of such 
persons, or to any corporation organized un- 
der the laws of the United States, or of any 
State or Territory thereof; but municipalities 
are specifically enabled to take leases for coal, 
oil, oil shale and gas. A citizen. of another 
country is not permitted to own, either by 
stock ownership, stock holding or stock con- 
trol, any interest in any lease acquired, unless 
his country accords similar or like privileges 
to citizens of the United States. 

Lessees are permitted to combine their in- 
terests to the extent necessary to construct 
and conduct a refinery, a common carrier pipe 
line, or lines of railroad to be operated and 
used by them jointly in the transportation of 
oil from their several wells or from the wells 
of other lessees under the Act, and such com- 
bination is also permitted in order to build 
and operate railroads for the transportation 
of coal. 

Individuals and associations of individuals 
are permitted, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may pro- 
vide, to mine coal for their own use, but not 
for sale, without payment of royalty. Munici- 
pal corporations are accorded a like privilege, 
on condition that they sell the coal at cost. 

The Act provides for easements for tunnels 
and such other easements or rights of way 
upon, through, or in the lands leased as may 
be essential to the proper working of the 
deposits or the treatment and shipment of the 
products. 


The working of our oil shales is encour- 
fact that a lease of 5,120 acres 
a deposit may be obtained and the 
authorized to 


aged by the 
of such 


Secretary of the Interior is 
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waive the payment of royalty during the first 
five years of the development of such a lease. 
This latter provision is also made for the en- 
couragement of the production of petroleum in 
— and it is further provided that leases 
in Alaska, whether as a result of prospecting 
oevwilis or otherwise, shall be upon such 
rentals and royalties as shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


In the interest of workmen an eight-hour 
day has been stipulated except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances; the employment of 
boys under 16 years of age below the surface 
has been forbidden; and provision has been 
made for the fair weighing of coal; while 
the public at large will have a special interest 
in the stipulations that the product mined un- 
der any lease shall be sold to the United 
States and to the public at reasonable prices, 
and that the land, deposits and output shall 
not be coutrolled by unlawful trusts in re- 
straint of trade. 


Provision is also made for the settlement 
of controversies growing out of the location 
of claims under previously existing laws. 

With the exception of moneys accruing 
from naval petroleum reserves, or 
Alaska, 770 per cent of the royalties for past 
production and 52% per cent for future pro- 
duction will become a part of the Federal 
Reclamation Fund; while 20 per cent. for past 
production and 37% for future production will 
be placed at the diepoedl of the legislatures 
of the several States within the boundaries 
of which the leased lands or deposits may be 
located, to be used for the construction and 
maintenance of public roads, for public schools, 
or for other public educational purposes. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
opening of these lands, coupled as it is, with 
provisions for expending the royalties accruing 
from their exploitation in the States where 
the lands are situated, will give an impetus 
to business conditions in those States the ex- 
tent of which can hardly be foreseen at pres- 
ent. 


AT PRESENT CONSUMPTION RATE 
U. S. HAS 18 YEARS’ OIL SUPPLY 


The latest figures on the world’s oil supply 
given out by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior, show that 
the foreign countries are using only half as 
much petroleum as the United States, but have 
seven times as much oil in the ground. 

These countries are now using about 200,- 
000,000 barrels of oil yearly, but they have re- 
sources large enough to last over 250 years at 
this rate of consumption. In striking contrast 
are the production figures for the United 
States, which at the present rate of more than 
400,000,000 barrels a year, has only an 18 years 
supply. In other words, the United States is 
using up its own oil supply fourteen times as 
fast as the rest of the world. 


The general distribution of the world’s sup- 
ply of “oil in sight” was shown on a map pub- 
lished by George Otis Smith, Director of the 
Geological Survey, in the February issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine, to which added 
data are now given on a map illustrating an 
article by David White, Chief Geologist of the 
Geological Survey, now being printed in the 
May issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Mr 
White has drawn largely on data prepared by 
Eugene Stebinger, Chief of the Foreign Min- 
erals Section of the Geological Survey, whose 
estimates represent several years’ works in re- 
viewing and compiling the available data as 
to the geology, the oil indications and the re- 
sults of explorations in all parts of the world. 
Not counting oil to be obtained from shales 
and other retortable materials by distillation, 
the world’s supply of recoverable petroleum 
amounts to as much as 60,000,000,000 barrels. 
Of this amount, 43,000,000,000 barrels may be 
regarded as oil more or less definitely “in 
sight,” as shown by actual drilling with suc- 
cessful results. The remainder covers the 
available oil which it is believed will be found 
in other regions in which oil seeps, asphalt de- 
posits or favorable geologic conditions point to 
oil, although no producing wells have yet been 
drilled. Of this great amount, which is thir- 
teen times the oil already taken from the 
ground in America and about eight times all 
the petroleum yet produced in the world, 7,000,- 
000,000 barrels only, in round numbers, are be- 
lieved to be left in the United States and 
Alaska, the remaining 53,000,000,000 being in 
foreign countries. 

It is noteworthy that this supply is nearly 
equally divided betweer the old world and the 
new, the Americas having a total very close 
to that of the remaining continents. However, 
as in the case of coal, much more oil will be 
developed north of the equator than to the 
south. 

Fortunately, it is simply impossible to dis- 
cover and take out the oil remaining in the 
ground in the United States—7,000,000,000 bar- 
rels—in so short a period as 18 years. Instead 
of mining our petroleum so rapidly, we must 
either depend more and more on oil from other 
sources or get along with less oil. Our chil- 
dren will doubtless do both. 


Radicals Busy at Butte 


Reports to the Labor Department. state 
that if something is not done to protect work- 
ers, mines will be forced to close down and 
work will be stopped at Anaconda and Great 
Falls, Mont., thus putting twenty thousand men 
out of employment, due to the agitation of 
radicals. Thomas Barker and Hywel Davies, 
Commissioners of Conciliation of the Labor 
Department, state that the I. W. W. through 
its activities are menacing loyal members of 
the American Federation of Labor from liv- 
ing up to their contracts. 
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COLLOIDAL FUEL ATTRACTS 
ATTENTION OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


The Regular Supplies Division, General Sup- 
plies Branch, War Department, is considering 
the conducting of-tests on Colloidal Fuel. This 
is a mixture of coal finely ground into fuel oils 
by suspension of the small atoms of coal in the 
oil. The fuel is liquid in form, and is also 
produced in a jelly substance or a thick and 
unctious paste. Colloidal embraces a whole 
new series of fuels; one of the series is free 
flowing with 69 per cent. of oil and 30 per cent. 
of powdered coal, the enabling fixateur being 
not more than 1 per cent. The fixateur or re- 
agent keeps the powdered coal in suspension in 
the liquid oil, preventing the settling in the 
bottom of the container. Another of the series 
is approximately 40 per cent. coal and 50 per 
cent. oil. Another is almost 75 per cent. coal. 
Colloidal will move with pressure into pipes 
and will atomize readily. Any furnace 
equipped for oil can be used without alteration 
for Colloidal Fuel. Once mixed, the solid 
particles remain in suspension for months, and 
after occasional stirring the fuel is given back 
its original combustion properties. 

It has the unique property for a fuel that 
although liquid, it is heavier than water; 
poured on water into a container, it sinks. 
Water put og the top becomes a seal against 
combustion without affecting or entering into 
the composition of the mixture. This permits 
storage for an indefinite period under water. 
It can also be sealed and stored on a ship or in 
a warehouse free from danger of fire acci- 
dents. Upon exposure to the air or sunlight, 
there is no danger of spontaneous combustion. 
Based upon its ultimate heating energy, the 
cost should be less than either coal or oil. 

The material, reduced to a paste form and 
put up in bricks, may be adapted for field roll- 
ing kitchens or for army cooking and heating 
in ranges and tent stoves. 

Consideration is also being given to the use 
of alcohol for a fuel. The process is in oper- 
ation at the Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., 
for the production of alcohol from the waste 
liquor from paper mills. Based upon a yield 
of 1 per cent. of the waste liquor, there is ob- 
tained an average of 18 gallons to a ton of 
pulp. The production of alcohol for fuel is 
steadily growing in the United States, and 
from commercial processes alcohol can be pro- 
duced from sugar beets, beet molasses, pota- 
toes, waste sulphite liquor from paper mills, 
fruit waste, black-strap molasses from sugar 
refineries, sawdust and wood pulp. Although 
the present price of alcohol is rather high, the 
development of fuel alcohol on a large scale 
will materially reduce the price, especially 
where it is obtained from otherwise waste 
products. 
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PERSONAL. 


D. A. Lyon, chief of the Mining Experiment 
Station section of the Bureau of Mines, re- 
cently delivered a lecture on “Recent Progress 
in the Metallurgy of Non-ferrous Metals” be- 
fore the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. 


Frank J. Dwyer, who has for a number of 
years been the assistant purchasing agent of 
the American Smelting and Refining Co., has 
resigned his position to take the position of 
assistant to J. K. McGowan of Guggenheimer 
Brothers. 


Dr. A. W. Stickney, geologist, and H. D. T. 
Reynotps, American citizens employed by a 
London firm, who were said to have been cap- 
tured by the Bolsheviki at Novo Nikolaevsk, 
are in the Altai district of Siberia, safe and 
undisturbed by the Bolshevik authorities, ac- 
cording to a dispatch received by the Depart- 
ment of State from the American Consul at 
Harbin. This information was given the 
American Consul by Colonel Blunt of the Rus- 
sian Railway Service Corps. 


Harvey Bassier, who has held a temporary 
appointment in the Geological Survey since 
1911, while a student at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has joined the permanent staff of the sur- 
vey as assistant geologist and has been as- 
signed to field work in the Virginia river oil 
field of Utah. 


Younc WESsTERVELT, consulting 
mining engineer, has removed his office to the 
Fifth Avenue Guaranty Building, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York city. 


Geophone in Rescue Work 


The Bureau of Mines has conducted an in- 
vestigation to determine the conditions of 
operation under which the geophone will give 
the most satisfactory results when used for 
rescue and survey work in both metal and 
coal mines. 


In coal mines it has been determined that 
the geophones should rest on a solid shelf of 
coal or on the floor of a niche cut into the 
coal. The floor of the mine is likely to be cov- 
ered with dirt, and is very seldom solid enough 
to transmit sound well. In metal mines the 
geophones will, of course, be held against or 
placed upon the natural rock. If the geophones 
are held with the hands against the coal, vi- 
brations are set up by the circulation of the 
blood within the hands that greatly interfere 
with successful observations. On the other 
hand, the rock appears to withstand these vi- 
brations, and successful results can be ob- 
tained by simply holding the instruments in 
place upon the rock.—Bureau of Mines. 
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METHODS OF STORING COAL 
AT PEARL HARBOR PLANT 


The coaling plant located at the U. S. Naval 
Station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, has a maxi- 
mum capacity of approximately 200,000. short 
tons of bituminous coal, stored in a concrete 
basin to a depth of 25 feet, and is provided 
with a flooding system so that coal can be 
flooded to a depth of 17 feet in water to avoid 
heating, this 17 feet being the height of the 
inclosing walls of the basin. The capacity into 
storage is 200 tons per hour and out of storage 
4oo tons per hour. 

The method of handling coal is as follows: 
Coal is received over wharf approximately 450 
feet long by means of hoisting towers, which 
towers deliver coal to railroad trains operating 
on standard gauge track the same delivered 
coal to the basin which is approximately 760 
feet long by 450 feet wide, being served by six 


parallel lines of railroad track over which the 
trains deliver coal to the basin. Coal is re- 
claimed by locomotive cranes operating on one 
of a pair of the three sets of ‘parallel tracks 
delivering coal into trains which carry the 
coal to the face of the wharf and dump 
through chutes into ships or barges. 

The plant is provided with a flooding system 
substantially as follows: The basin is so de- 
signed that it can be divided into eight separate 
compartments, each compartment being served 
by three or four 10-inch mushroom outlets 
through which water is forced into the basin 
by 14-inch centrifugal pump of sooo gallons 
per minute capacity, under a 40-foot head and 
driven by a 75-horse power, 2200 volt, goo R. 
P. M. induction motor, located near the water- 
front. This pump receives salt water from 
the river through a 16-inch suction pipe and 
discharges through the manifolds into the 
basin by means of the 14-inch delivery pipe. 
The suction pipe extends some distance out 
under the approach wharf, and has a foot 
valve placed four feet below mean low water, 
so that there will be no doubt as to the supply 
of water. The 16-inch line is reduced at one 
corner of the basin to a 12-inch loop which 
is carried along both sides and one end of the 
coaling basin. Each wing of the loop is pro- 
vided with a 12-inch gate valve, and each com- 
partment of the storage basin is provided with 
a 10-inch valve connected to this loop. 

A specially designed mushroom casting was 
placed in the water outlets on each basin so 
as to facilitate the water passing into the 
basin, and also to prevent coal from entering 
the delivery pipe. There is also provided out- 
side of the pumphouse a 16-inch branch to sea, 
which is intended for draining the coal basin 
in case it is desired to remove the water. 


New Book on Mine Accounting. 


“Metal Mining Accounting” is the title of 
technical paper No. 250 just issued by the 
Government Printing Office on the authority 
of the Bureau of Mines. It is written by C. 
B. Holmes, auditor for the War Minerals 
Relief Commission, and in its sixty-odd pages 
contains a lay-out of the theory of the ac- 
counting in the operation of metal mines, 
model forms for such accounting and forms 
for a general voucher system. 

This is a very practical compact presenta- 
toin of the subject which is both readily un- 
derstandable to the layman and correct in its 
fundamentals for the trained accountant. 

The systems laid out in this book would be 
of immense advantage to be followed in whole 
or in part by any metal-mining operation of the 
aerage output. 

The Bureau of Mines is printing a limited 
free edition, and when this supply is ex- 
hausted a copy can be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, at 10 cents. 
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At this writing, May 1, there have been in- 
troduced in the Senate of the United States 
4314 bills, and in the House of Representatives 
13,800 bills. Both houses of Congress have 
been busy with the large appropriation bills, 
which they are anxious to dispose of before 
recess is taken. The Senate Finance Comit- 
tee, which has reported out all of the tariff 
measures, is advocating their early considera- 
tion, and it is now anticipated that they will be 
brought up for action in the very near future. 
The Water-Power Bill, which has been in con- 
ference, was agreed to April 30. A review of 
this legislation is found in the resume which 
follows. The Naval Appropriations Bill, as 
passed by the House, authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy ta use $1,000,000 of the appropria- 
tion for coal and other fuels; in mining coal or 
contracting for same in Alaska, and for the 
construction of coal bunkers and docks for use 
in supplying ships. This bill also appropriates 
$30,000 for the investigation of fuel oil and 
gasoline adapted to naval requirements. It also 
makes an appropriation of $85,000 for depots 
for coal and other fuels, and the Naval Fuel 
Depot at San Diego is provided with $1,150,- 
000 with which to increase the capacity of the 
marine railway to 2500 tons. There has been 
no final action taken in any specific mining bills 
since our last writing, the only items of inter- 
est to receive special attention being the items 
contained in the large appropriation bills, which 
affects the Bureau of Mines and other agen- 
cies dealing with the mining industry. The fol- 
lowing bills have been introduced since 
April 1: 


Coal 

H. R. 13725. Introduced by Mr. Cooper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Federal Coal Commission.) Section 
3 of the bill provides for the appointment by 
the President of a Federal Coal Commissioner, 
who shall be appointed for a term of five years, 
and receive an annual salary of $10,000. The 
bill is identical with S. 4089, introduced by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, which provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Federal Coal Commissioner. 


S. 427%. Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
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LEGISLATION 


merce. (Amending Interstate Commerce 
Act.) The bill, formulated by a special com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, provides that Section 15 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act be amended by in- 
serting a new paragraph, which provides that, 
effective on and after September 1, all carriers 
by railroad subject to this Act will publish indi- 
vidual, proportional or joint rates on coal, 
which will be base rates subject to revision as 
provided in the Interstate Commerce Act and 
amendments thereto, such base rates to be 
qualified by additions thereto, in amount, and 
on all shipments made during each of the fol- 
lowing calendar months. 

On shipments made in August, 5 cents per 
ton. 

On shipments made in September, 15 cents 
per ton. 

On shipments made in October, 25 cents per 
ton. 

On shipments made in November, 25 cents 
per ton. 

On shipments made in December, 25 cents 
per ton. 

On shipments made in January, 10 cents per 
ton. 

Such base rates will be further modified by 
deduction therefrom, in amount, and on al! 
shipments made during each of the following 
calendar months: 

On shipments made in February, 10 cents 
per ton. 

On shipments made in March, 25 cents per 
ton. 

On shipments made in April, 25 cents per 
ton. 

On shipments made in May, 25 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in June, 15 cents per ton. 

On shipments made in July, 5 cents per ton. 

The bill specifically provides that nothing 
contained in the paragraph shall be construed 
to authorize or require any carrier to demand, 
collect, receive or enforce any charge which 
is greater or less than that shown in its sched- 
ules for switching and other incidental services 
performed in connection with the carriage of 
coal; also, provided that base rates of 75 cents 
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or less per ton will be exempt from the pro- 
isions of the paragraph. 


Revenue 


R. 13696. Introduced by Mr. Hawley, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
(Tax Exemption.) This bill amends Sub- 
Section 11 of Section 231 of the War Revenue 
Act of 1918, which reads as follows: 
“Farmers’, fruit growers’ or like associa- 
tions, organized and operated as sales agents 
for the purpose of marketing the products of 
members and turning back to them the pro- 
ceeds of sales, less the necessary selling ex- 
penses, on the basis of the quantity of produce 
furnished by them,” to read as follows: 
“Organizations of farmers or producers or- 
ganized and operated as sales agents for the 
purpose of marketing the products of members, 
and organizations of farmers or producers, 
corporate in form or otherwise, with or with- 
out capital stock, not organized or operated 
for profit of the organization as such, process- 
ing, handling or marketing co-operatively or 
collectively the farm or agricultural Products 
of their members or of the organizations.” 
Sub-section 11 exempts all such organizations 
from taxation under the revenue law. 


H. R. 13771. Introduced by Mr. Evans of 
Montana, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. (Excess Profits Tax.) The bill 
provides that Section 211(a) of the Revenue 
Act be amended so as to increase the surtax 
upon individual incomes of $100,000 and up- 
ward, as follows 

Fifty-five per centum of the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $100,000 and 
does not exceed $150,00. 

Sixty per centum of the amount by which 
the net income exceeds $150,000 and does not 
exceed $200,000. 

Seventy per centum of the amount by which 
the net income exceeds $200,000 and does not 
exceed $300,000. 

Eighty per centum of the amount by which 
the net income exceeds $300,000 and does not 
exceed $400,00. 

Ninety per centum of the amount by which 
the net income exceeds $400,000 and does not 
exceed $500.000. 

One hundred per centum of the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $500,000. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the amend- 
ment of Section 301(b) by providing that there 
shall be paid for the taxable year 1920, and 
each taxable year thereafter, upon the net in- 
come of every corporation, a surtax to be com- 
puted as follows: 

After allowing the exemption provided for 
in Section 312 of this Act, namely, $3000 to 
domestic corporations only, plus an amount 
equal to 8 per centum of the invested capital 
for the taxable year, the net income of all cor- 
porations shall be subject to the same surtax 
as the incomes of individuals, as provided in 
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Section 211(a) of said Act as herein amended. 


S. 4206. Introduced by Mr. Calder, referred 
to the Committee on Finance. (Taxation on 
Mortgages.) The bill amends the Revenue 
Act by providing that the amount received by 
an individual as interest on an aggregate prin- 
cipal not to exceed $40,000 of loans secured, 
under a mortgage or otherwise, solely by real 
estate, and upon bonds or other certificates of 
indebtedness of equal amount secured by or 
issued against such mortgage or mortgages, 
shall be exempt from taxation. 


H. R. 12266, amending the Vocational Re- 
habilitation of disabled Soldiers Act, was 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
April 17, and on April 19 referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. 


H. R. 13502. Introduced by Mr. Morgan, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 
(Wheat.) The bill provides the sum of $300,- 
000,000 to pay the producers of wheat in the 
year 1917, for each bushel of wheat sold sub- 
sequent to the roth day of August, 1917, and 
prior to the 1st day of July, 1918, an amount 
per bushed equal to the difference between the 
market price of wheat at that time and the 
price at which the wheat was or may hereafter 
be sold, under the monopoly on the wheat mar- 
ket established by the Government of the 
United States. Persons entitled to the benefits 
of the Act shall file their claims with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who is authorized to find 
what is due each claimant under the Act. 


H. R. 13557. Introduced by Mr. Pell, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
(Collection of Taxes.) The bill provides that 
any individual, trustee, executor, partnership, 
firm or corporation may pay not more than 
one-fourth of the tax due from said individual, 
trustee, executor, partnership, firm or corpora- 
tion under the Revenue Act passed by the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, commonly known as the income 
and excess profits taxes, in the bonds of the 
United States. Such bonds shall be received 
by the Collector of Internal Revenue at par, 
and shall be immediately cancelled. 

H. R. 13786. Introduced by Mr. Evans of 
Montana, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. (Computation of Surtax.) This 
bill amends Section 211 and is identical with 
H. R. 13771, introduced also by Mr. Evans, re- 
viewed in these columns, except that it makes 
the further provisions that the percentgaes ap- 
plied only to incomes up to $250,000 instead of 
$500,000. 


Lever Act 
S. J. Res. 182. Introduced by Mr. Gore, 
referred to the Committee of Agriculture and 
Forestry. (Repealing the Lever Act.) This 
joint resolution. provides that the Lever Act, 
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H. R. 4961, be repealed, provided that such 
parts of the Act as may be necessary to ihe 
further and final execution of the Act ap- 
proved March 4, 1919, known as the Wheat 
Guaranty Act, shall remain in force until July 
I, 1920; and provided further, that such parts 
of the Act as are necessary to further and 
final execution of an Act approved December 
31, 1919, shall continue in effect until une 30 
and December 31, 1920. 


H. J. Res. 332. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, referred to the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. (Amending the Constitution.) This 
joint resolution amends Article V of the Con- 
stitution by reading as follows: 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or upon the 
application of the people of two-thirds of the 
States by a referendum of the electors of such 
States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as a part of 
the Constitution, when ratified by the people of 
three-fourths of the several States, who shall 
express their approval or disapproval of the 
proposed amendment by a referendum vote of 
the electors of the several States, and electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislatures.” 


Anti-Trust Law 


R. H. 13703. Introduced by Mr. Volstead, 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. (As- 
sociation of Producers of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts.) The bill provides that any person en- 
gaged in the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as farmers, planters, ranchmen, 
dairymen and fruit growers, may act together 
in associations, corporate or otherwise, with 
or without capital stock, in collectively process- 
ing, preparing for market, handling ‘and mar- 
keting in interstate and foreign commerce, 
such products of their members; and such 
producers may organize and make the nec- 
essary contracts and agreements to effect that 
purpose, any law notwithstanding to the con- 
trary; with the provision, however, that such 
association is so organized that no member 
shall have more than one vote, regardless of 
the amount he may have contributed for use 
as capital. The profits upon the capital in- 
vested is limited to 7 per cent., and no person 
may receive as a dividend or profit upon such 
contributions more than 5 per cent. of the total 
net profits made by any such association in 
any one year. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is empowered, shall he have reason to believe 
that such business is a monopoly or in re- 
straint of trade, to require the association to 
show cause why it should not be directed to 
cease. Various rules and regulations are pre- 
scribed to safeguard the public from such an 
organization becoming a monopoly. 
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H. R. 13138, amending Section 8 of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Law, passed the House 
of Representatives on April 21, and was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Judiciary 


on April 22. 


Labor 


S. 4215. Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Jnterstate Railroad Transportation 
Purposes.) The bill provides that any person 
who combines or conspires with any other 
person for the purpose of instigating, main- 
taining, adjusting or settling any dispute, de- 
mand or controversy respecting the compen- 
sation, hours of labor or working conditions 
of employes of the railroads, with the intent 
to hinder or prevent the operation of trains, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 


S. 4204. Introduced by Mr. Poindexter, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Interference with Commerce.) The 
bill provides that whoever with intent to ob- 
struct, delay, hinder or prevent the movement 
of commodities in commerce with foreign na- 
tions or among the several States, or who shall 
attempt to induce any person employed in any 
capacity in the production, care, maintenance 
or operation of any means or agency of such 
commerce, shall be pnnished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 10 years, or by both. Section 2 of 
the bill provides that a fine of $15,000 or im- 
prisonment for 15 years, or both, may be im- 
posed upon anyone who with intent obstructs, 
delays, hinders or prevents the movement of 
commodities in commerce with foreign na- 
tions or among the several States by force or 
violence, or by threats or menace of any kind 
which prevents any person from engaging in 
employment, or from continuing in employ- 
ment in any capacity in such production. A 
fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for 10 years, 
or both, is imposed upon anyone who prevents 
the movement of commodities by the destruc- 
tion or injury of any car, bridge, track, ship 
or any other means or agency, or who shall 
persuade others to do so. 


Public Lands 


H. R. 13501. Introduced by Mr. Wilson of 
Louisiana, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. (Sale to Military and Naval 
Forces.) The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell, upon application in such 
form as he may prescribe, to any soldier who 
is qualified to make entry under the home- 
stead laws and who has not been a patentee 
thereunder, a tract of unappropriated, unre- 
served public land in a reasonably compact 
acres in area, for 


form not exceeding 160 
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which the soldiers shall pay the United States 
$1.25 per acre. 


H. R. 4197. Introduced by Mr. McKellar, 
referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. (Soldier Education.) The act is to be 


called the Educational Loan Fund Act, and 
provides that from and after the date on 
which the act becomes a law until January 1, 
1925, every veteran shall be entitled to a loan 
of not more than $60 per month for each 
month during which he is actually under in- 
struction for not less than 10 hours per week, 
at an institution which is approved by the 
board a total amount under the provisions of 
the act not to exceed $3000. Such soldier 
shall file his application with the board in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by them. Section 4 provides for the 
payment of the loan, in 1o equal annual instal- 
ments, beginning January 1, 1926, with interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum. 


Alaska 

4205. Introduced by Mr. Nelson, referred 
to” "ia Committee on Judiciary, from which 
committee it was on April 21 reported without 
amendment. The bill provides for the amend- 
ment of an act providing for civil government 
for Alaska by establishing a district court for 
the District of Alaska, with the jurisdiction 
of district courts of the United States, and 
with general jurisdiction in civil, criminal, 
equity and admiralty causes. Four district 
judges shall be appointed at a salary of $7500 
per year. The bill defines the districts to 
which the four judges shall be appointed, and 
provides that a general ee of court shall be 
held each year at Juneau, Name, Valdez and 
Fairbanks. 


War Minerals 

S. 4259. Introduced by Mr. Sterling, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. (War Minerals Relief.) This bill is 
identical with the bill introduced in the House 
by Representative Garland, which provides 
for the relief of war minerals, and liberalizes 
Section 5 of the Army Contracts Bill, 

National Budget System 

Senator McCormick, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on the National Budget Sys- 
tem, submitted to the Senate a report to ac- 
company H. R. 9783, which provides for a 
National Budget System and an independent 
audit of Government accounts, which now has 
passed both Houses. The report was favor- 
able, but proposes some amendments to the 
original bill. The House bill provides that 


a Budget Bureau shall be placed in the office 
of the President, under his immediate personal 
direction, with the assumption that the Presi- 
dent himself will prepare the budget, with the 
assistance of the Board of the Budget Bureau. 
The special committee has recommended that 
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the Budget Bureau be placed in the Treasury 
Department instead of in the President's of- 
fice. The committee is of the opinion that if 
the Budget Bureau is in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the greater part of the differences be- 
tween the Treasury and other departments re- 
garding the estimates of expenditures would 
be adjusted without appeal to the President. 
Among the amendments to the House bill, it 
is suggested by the special committee that each 
department be supplied with a general finan- 
cial secretary; that the head of each depart- 
ment shall submit estimates to the Commis- 
sioner of the Budget, according to rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on or before October 1. The gen- 
eral purpose of the bill is to fix upon the 
President and his Administration the legal 


and political responsibility for the sum and 
the detail of the estimates of expenditures 
proposed to Congress, and to fix no less 


clearly upon Congress the responsibility for 
the appropriations authorized. The committee 
does not believe that the bill will in any sense 
impair either the authority or the responsi- 
bility of Congress. It is presumed that the 
President in conference with his Cabinet will 
adopt a fiscal policy which will be laid before 
the Cabinet with estimates of revenue for the 
ensuing fiscal year. The c ommittee bill pro- 
vides for a Board of Appeals, to be attached 
to the general accounting office, to exercise 
appellate authority now vested in the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. 


Monetary 

S. 4237. Introduced by Mr 
referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. (New Coins.) The bill provides 
that the Director of the Mint be directed to 
coin and place in circulation 7-cent and 8-cent 
pieces, of the usual weight and fineness of the 
subsidiary coinage of the United States, of a 
value between the 5-cent piece and the "dime. 


Frelinghuysen, 


Government Departments 


S. J. Res. 191. Introduced by Mr. Smoot, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
(Reorganisation of the Administrative 


Branches.) The bill provides for 
mittee to be known as the Joint 
Reorganization, which shall consist of three 
members of the Senate and three members of 
the House, whose duty it shall be to make a 
survey of the administrative services of the 
Government, for the purpose of securing all 
pertinent facts concerning their powers and 
duties, overlapping, duplication of authority, 
etc. They shall also determine what redistri- 
bution of activities should be made among the 
several services, and what departmental re- 
grouping of services should be made, so that 
each department shall embrace only 


a joint com- 
Committee on 


services 
having close working relation with each other. 
The committee is to report periodically to the 
Senate and to the House the result of its in- 
quiries, together with its recommendations, 
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and submit bills or resolutions for the purpose 
of co-ordination of Government functions and 
their most efficient and economical conduct. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT 

The bill creating a Federal Power Commis- 
sion, consisting of the Secretaries of War, In- 
terior and Agriculture, to develop water power 
on navigable streams and public lands for 
commerce and industry, is now before Con- 
gress for final consideration, on report from 
the conference committee, which has had the 
bill under study for some months following 
its passage by the two Houses. 

The fight over the secretary. of the commis- 
sion resulted in the conferees providing that 
the commission shall appoint an executive sec- 
retary at $5000 salary, and authorizing the 
commission to request the detail of an officer 
from the United States Engineer Corps to 
serve as engineer officer, the duties of both 
officials to be prescribed by the commission. 
The commission is given an initial appropria- 
tion of $100,000, and its work is to be per- 
formed by and through the three departments 
named. 

The commission is to investigate the utiliza- 
tion of water resources and its relation to in- 
dustries and commerce. Preliminary permits 

may be granted for three years, and prefer- 
ence is given to Gevelopment by the United 
States, the States and municipalities. These 
permits may be granted to citizens or corpo- 
rations for the construction, operation and 
maintenance of dams, water conduits, reser- 
voirs, power-houses, transmission lines or 
other works for the development and improve- 
ment of navigation and the utilization of 
power from any of the navigable waters of 
the United States or upon public lands. _Li- 
censes may be granted for a period of 50 
years, at the end of which the Government is 
given the option of purchasing hydro-electric 
plants by paying the licensee for his invest- 
ment, or issue a new license to the same party 
or new parties if they pay the original owner 
his investment in the plant. The charge on 
the license for the use of Government lands 
shall not exceed 25 cents per developed horse- 
power. The commission is empowered to pre- 
vent increasing of prices to consumers for 
electric power and excessive profits by devel- 
opment concerns. The bill prohibits combina- 
tions to limit output or to fix prices, and like- 
wise prevents discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of power. 

The bill creates a Waterways Commission 
composed of the Secretaries of War, Interior, 
Agriculture; Director of Geological Survey, 
Chief Forester; Director and Chief Engineer 
of the Reclamation Service, and the Engineer 
Corps in charge of river and harbor improve- 
ments to bring into co-ordination and co-oper- 
ation the engineering, scientific and construct- 
ive services, bureaus, boards and commissions 
in the Government departments relating to 
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the study, development and control of water- 
ways and water resources with a view of unit- 
ing such services in investigations with re- 
spect to water sheds, questions relating to de- 
velopment, improvement, regulation and con- 
trol of navigation as part of commerce, and 
related questions of irrigation, drainage, for- 
estry, arid and swamp land reclamation, clas- 
sification of streams, regulation of flow, con- 
trol of floods, utilization of water-power, pre- 
vention of soil erosion and waste, storage 
and conservation of water for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, municipal and domestic uses, co- 
operation of railroads and waterways and pro- 
motion of terminal and transfer facilities. 
The commission is to report to Congress plans 
for development of waterways and water re- 
sources for purposes of navigation and other 
useful purposes. 

Licenses under the bill are placed under the 
supervision of State public service commis- 
sions as to rates to be charged consumers for 


power and regulation of service. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
S. 4267. Introduced by Mr. Spencer, re- 


ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
Questions.) The bill provides for a commis- 
sion of nine persons, to be known as the 
Commission on the Racial Question in the 
United States of America, and shall be com- 
posed of three white men from the South, 
three white men from the North and three 
colored men. The commission is to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and shall have au- 
thority to inquire into and thoroughly investi- 
gate the conditions surrounding the colored 
people in the United States, and td suggest 
such remedies as they may deem best calcu- 
lated to relieve the situation and to bring 
about harmonious relations. The expense of 
the commission is limited to $50,000 for any 
one fiscal year. The commission is to be un- 
der the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


(Racial 


H. J. Res. 330. Introduced by Mr. Reavis, 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. (Re- 
organization of Administrative Branches.) 


J. Res. 


Same as 
referred to. 


191 by Mr. Smoot, above 


H. J. Res. 340. Introduced by Mr. Voigt, 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. (Po- 
litical Prisoners.) This resolution provides 
that where there are large numbers of men 
and women in prison whose offenses are of 
a political nature, consisting of opinions ex- 
pressed, orally or in writing, respecting the 
war or the prosecution thereof, and who are 
not guilty of acts of violence, that it be re- 
solved, that “Whereas the Constitution of the 
United States provides that ‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 


religion, or prohibitine the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
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the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances’; and whereas the 
prosecution of the above-mentioned class of 
persons is contrary to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and the traditions of this country, 
and the plea of war-time necessity for such 
prosecutions no longer exists; and whereas 
in all European countries amnesty and pardon 
has already been granted to political prison- 
ers: Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That it is the sense of the Congress that the 
further prosecution and imprisonment of po- 
litical offenders as herein described should 
immediately cease, and that such political of- 
fenders be immediately pardoned, and that 
prosecutions against them be discontinued, as 
the case may require.’ 


H. R. 13677. This bill was reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations by Mr. 
Good, and provides for an additional amount 
for carrying out the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act of $300,000,000. It also provides 
that the War Finance Corporation, as rapidly 
as funds become available, shall take over 
from the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, at par value and accrued interest, such 
of the bonds of the United States of the va- 
rious Liberty loan and Victory loan issues as 
are held by the Administration at the time of 
the approval of this act, and which it does not 
desire to retain. The bill also provides for 
two additional members on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at a salary of $12,000 
per year. 


H. R. 13526. Introduced by Mr. Baer, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. (Na- 
tional Food Commission.) The bill provides 
for the creation of a National Food Commis- 
sion, to be composed of five commissioners to 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall serve for terms of one, two, three, four 
ay five years, term of each to be designated 
by the President. Their successors shall be 
appointed for terms of five years, except that 
any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of the 
commissioner whom he succeeds. No com- 
missioner shall engage in any other business, 
and may be removed by the President or by 
a resolution of the Senate for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty or malfeasance in office. They 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, and 
the principal office of the commission shall be 
in the District of Columbia. Section 3 of the 
bill provides that no person engaged in the 
business of slaughtering livestock, or prepar- 
ing livestock products for sale, ete., unless he 
shall secure and hold a license which shall 
be issued by the commission upon application, 
shall be pe rmitted to do business. It shall be 
unlawful for any corpors ation or company to 
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hold stock or any interest in more than one 
packer six months after the passage of this 
act, and the commission is authorized to in- 
stitute proceedings to condemn and forfeit to 
the United States any stock so held. After 
the expiration of 90 days from the passage of 
the act, anyone who still continues in business 
not authorized by the act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $5000 or imprisonment of 
not more than two years, or both. Section 7 
of the bill provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any licensee to engage in any unfair, un- 
justly discriminatory or deceptive practice or 
device in commerce, or to sell or otherwise 
transfer to any other licensee any livestock or 
livestock products for the purpose of appor- 
tioning the supply between any such licensees, 
or unreasonably affecting the price of or of 
creating a monopoly in the acquisition of, 
buying, seling or dealing in livestock or live- 
stock products. Various provisions are made 
for the punishment for violation of the act, 
and the commission is given power to issue 
all rules and regulations. 


H. J. Res. 347. Introduced by Mr. Hayden, 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. (Re- 
pealing War-time Acts.) The bill provides as 
follows: That all acts and joint resolutions 
of Congress which have been passed since 
April 6, 1917, and which by their terms are 
to be effective only for the period of the war, 
or for the present or or 
until a treaty of peace should be ratified, or 
until the proclamation by the President of 
the ratification of a treaty of peace, are hereby 
repealed; and all such acts and resolutions 
which by their terms are to be effective only 
during and for a specified period after such 
war, or such present or existing emergency, 
or the ratification of such treaty, or the proc- 
lamation by the President of the ratiffcation 
of such treaty, are hereby repealed, which re- 
peal shall be effective at the end of the speci- 
fied period, such specified period being con- 
strued as beginning on the date of the final 
passage of this resolution. 


H. R. 13827. Introduced by Mr. Evans of 
Montana, referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary. (Repealing Iar-time Legislation.) 
Reads as follows: That all acts and joint 
resolutions of Congress which have been 
passed since April 6, 1917, and which by their 
terms are to be effective only for the period 
of the war, or for the present or existing 
emergency, or until a treaty of peace should 
be ratified, or until the proclamation by the 
President of the ratification of a treaty of 
peace, are hereby repealed; and all such acts 
and resolutions which by their terms are to 
be effective only during and for a specified 
period after such war, or such present or ex- 
isting emergency, or the ratification of such 
treaty, or the proclamation by the President 
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of the ratification of such treaty, are hereby 
repealed, which repeal shall be effective at the 
end of the specified period, such specified pe- 
riod being construed as beginning on the date 
of the final passage of this act. 


H. R. 13803. Introduced by Mr. Kahn, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
(Bureau of Air.) The bill creates a separate 
and distinct department to be known as the 
Bureau of Air, with a Director of Air, to be 
appointed by the President. The bill makes 
all provisions for the efficient operation of 
such a department, the transfer to it of cer- 
tain divisions of the Army and Navy, the 
proper functioning and control of the air 
forces, building of planes, commissioning per- 
sonnel. It appropriates $100,000 to carry out 
its provisions, 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS 

The following are important appropriations 
contained in the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill: 

Board of Mediation and Conciliation, $35,- 
000; $9540 less than current appropriations and 
$15,000 less than the estimates. 

Tariff Commission, $300,000. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, $4,693,100. 


Interior Department—Registers and receiv- 
ers of land bffices, $45,000; decrease of $25,000 
Land office contingent expenses, $350,000; de- 
crease of $25,000 from estimates. Depreda- 
tions on Public Lands, $500,000; no change. 
Hearings in land entries, $25,000 no change. 
Surveying Public Lands, $700,000; no change. 

Geological Survey—Salaries, $28,520; de- 
crease, $2500. Scientific assistants, $29,900 ; no 
change ; general expenses, $30,000. Topographic 
surveys, $330,000; $5000 more than this year; 
$600,000 estimated. Geologic surveys, $352,000 ; 
$347.000 current appropriations ; $500,000 esti- 
mates. Chemical and physical researches, in- 
cluding potash salts, $40,000; no change; $60,- 
000 estimates. Preparation reports mineral re- 
souces, $125,000; $110,000 current appropria- 
tions ; $200,000 estimates. Water resource in- 
vestigations, $180,000; $175,000 current appro- 
priations ; $200,000 estimates. Engraving and 
printing geologic maps, $125,000; $118,000 cur- 
rent appropriation ; $140,000 estimates. Exam- 
ination and classification of lands, $300,000; 
$175,000 current appropriations ; $400,000 esti- 
mates. 


Survey of power production and distribution, 
including methods for further utilization of 
water-power, special investigations of possible 
economy of fuel, labor and materials resulting 
from use in the Boston-Washington industrial 
area of comprehensive system for generation 
and distribution of electricity to ———— 
lines and industries, for which the Government 
may accept contributions, $125,000, An esti- 
mate of $250,000 was submitted. ‘Total Geo- 
logical Survey appropriations $1,655,700, as 
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compared with $1,461,353 current appropria- 
tions and $2,592,920 estimates. 

Bureau of Mines—General expenses, $76,900 ; 
$73,300 current expenses; $76,900 estimates. 


Investigations as to causes of mine explo- 
sions, methods of mining, especially in relation 
to safety of miners, appliances best adapted to 
prevent accidents, improvement of conditions 
under which mining operations are carried on, 
use of explosives and electricity, prevention of 
accidents and other inquiries and technologic 
investigations pertinent to mining industry, 
$409,065; $422,210 current appropriations; 
$454,010 estimates. 

Investigation mineral fuels and unfinished 
mineral products belonging to or for the use 
of the United States, with view of most effi- 
cient mining, preparation, treatment and use 
and to recommend to various departments such 
changes in selection and use of fuel as may 
result in greater economy, $142,510; current 
appropriations, $150,000; estimates, $175,000. 

Inquiries and scientific and technologic in- 
vestigations concerning mining, preparation, 
treatment and utilization of ores and other min- 
eral substances with view of improving health 
conditions and increasing safety, efficiency, eco- 
nomic development and conserving resources 
through prevention of waste in the mining, 
quarrying, metallurgical and other mineral in- 
dustries, and to inquire into economic condi- 
tions affecting these industries, $125,000 
$100,000 current appropriations ; $250,000 esti- 
mates. 


Inquiries and investigations concerning min- 
ing, preparation, treatment and utilization of 
petroleum and natural gas, with view of eco- 
nomic development and conserving resources 
through prevention of waste, to inquiry into 
economic conditions affecting the industry, 
$135,000; $125,000 current appropriations; 
$150,c00 estimates. Not more than 20 per cent. 
of the appropriations for mine explosions, 
safety work and petroleum investigations and 
not more than 30 per cent. of appropriations 
for mineral fuels investigations are to be used 
for personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Secretary of Treasury may detail 
medical officers of the Public Health Service 
for co-operative health safety or sanitation 
work with the Bureau of Mines, be paid 
from Bureau of Mines funds. 

Establishment, maintenance and operation of 
mining experiment stations, $175,000; $150,000 
current appropriations; $250,000 estimates. 

Buildings at Pittsburgh, $50,000 ; $17,220 cur- 
rent appropriations ; $17,220 estimates. 

Operation of mine rescue cars, $154,667; no 
change ; $180,250 estimates. 

Mine inspection for Alaska is provided for 
with usual appropriations. Provision is also 
made for maintenance of the Government fuel 
yard in the District of Columbia, and the Sec- 
retary of Interior is authorized to deliver in 
April, May and June all Government depart- 


ments in Washington fuel for use for the fol- 
lowing year as it may be practicable to store, 
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payment to be made from appropriation for the 
year beginning in July. 
Total Bureau of Mines, $1,277,642; current 
appropriations, $1,201,897 ; estimates, $1,655,880. 
Reclamation Service, $7,898,000; current ap- 
propriations, $7,300,000. 


Alaskan Engineering Commission, including 
plant for cleaning coal, $7,000,000. 

National Parks, $903,860. 

Department of Justice, detection and prose- 
cution of crime, $2,000,000. Enforcement of 
anti-trust laws, $100,000. 

Bureau of Standards—Testing of large 
scales used in weighing commodities for inter- 
state shipment, $40,000. 

Department of Labor—Investigations touch- 
ing women in industry, $75,000. Deal with 
problems of negro workers and their relation 
to white employers and white workers, $15,000. 

Employment Service, to enable department 
to foster, promote, develop welfare of wage- 
earners, to improve their working conditions, 
to advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment by maintaining national system of 
employment offices in the State and to co-ordi- 
nate public employment offices by furnishing 
information as to opportunities for employment 
and maintaining system for clearing labor be- 
tween several States, $225,000; $400,000 current 
appropriations; $1,582,754 estimates. 

The bill creates in the office of the President 
a Budget Bureau, with a Director and Assist- 
ant Director at $10,000 and $7500 each ap- 
pointed by the President. The President to 
transmit annually to Congress a budget con- 
taining balanced statements of revenues and 
expenditures of the Government. 


The bill also creates an accounting depart- 
ment under a Comptroller-General and abol- 
ishes the present Comptroller and Assistant 
Comptroller of the Treasury on July 1. The 
Accounting Department shall take over the 
duties of the Treasury Comptroller. A Comp- 
troller-General and Assistant at $10,000 and 
$7500 are provided. All of the auditing activi- 
ties of the Government are transferred to this 
new bureau, and the bill abolishes the present 
auditors for the Treasury, War, Interior, 
Navy, Postoffice and State Departments on 
July 1. 


The principal reduction in the bill is the 
elimination of $446,270,652 for the Shipping 
Board. The bill proposes ‘that the expense of 
the Board for 1921 for completion of construc- 
tion of ships, payment of claims, administrative 
purposes and maintenance and operation of 
vessels shall be used from ships sold prior to 
the approval of this act to $15,000,000, the 
amount from ships sold during the war to 
$30,000,000 and the amount from plant and ma- 
terial sold during the year to $25,000,000, 

The bill reduces from $2,764,000,000 to $2,- 
664,000,000 the authorization made during the 
war for ship construction. After approval of 
the bill the Board would be prohibited from 


entering into contracts or undertaking the 
work for any additional vessel construction. 


Ore Under Town—Town is Moved 


It is not every town, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, according to one’s point of view, 
that is so rich below its foundations that 
more than half of its population is induced to 
yield house and home to the inexorable march 
of industry. Hibbing, Minn., population 18,000, 
is such a town. 

Hibbing is located on the famous Mesaba 
Range, where a considerable share of the iron 
ore in this country is produced. Approximate- 
ly half of the city, embracing 10,000 of its peo- 
ple, occupies ground that has been discovered 
to contain exceptionally high values in iron. 
As a result this part of the city will move, 
bag and baggage, to a new site two miles 
away. 

An interesting feature of Hibbing’s partial 
removal is the oxwelding of about 35,000 feet 
of pipe for the new gas distributing system. 
This is an example of the new way in which 
gas pipe lines are now installed, a continuous 
length of pine being oxwelded and doing away 
entirely with the old threaded connections at 
the joints. The new process requires only the 
Oxweld cutting and welding blowpipes and 
the necessary supplies of oxygen and acety- 
lene, which are conveniently conveyed to the 
work in Linde and Prest-O-Lite cylinders, 
the whole outfit being moved along with the 
work as it progresses. This is the first time 
that two-inch pipe has been welded in the 
Mesaba region. About 8000 feet of the new 
Hibbing gas piping is of this size, the bal- 
ance being four-inch and eight-inch pipe. 
Oxwelding of pipe lines has been found very 
satisfactory both as to serviceability of the 
lines and economy of installation. 

The new Hibbing will lose little by its 
change of foundations, and it will gain much 
in the way of general improvements, though 
these may be some time in developing. 


Carbon Black Price Increases 


The first carbon black, made in 1872, sold 
for $2.50 per pound; this price rapidly de- 
creased until it reached the low mark of five 
cents per pound in 1912. In 1915 support was 
given the carbon black market when the 
beneficial results of the use of carbon black 
in rubber tire-making were discovered. The 
market price of carbon black has increased 
and has not since fallen below eight cents: 
during the past two years it has sold for as 
much as sixteen cents. The grade of black 
above mentioned is that used by the rubber 
and newspaper ink trade, and constitutes the 
bulk of the production, although there are 
some grades, such as the Peerless black, that 
bring as much as thirty-five cents at the pres- 
ent time. The latter is used in limited quanti- 
ties in making embossing and _ high-grade 
lithographic ink.—U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


SENATOR JONES, in discussing the conferees 
agreement on the water-power bill, said: 

“IT understand that the bill as proposed makes 
possible the development of 4,000,000 horse- 
power daily. Water-power development would 
afford cheap water transportation to districts 
now sparsely settled. It is a national duty to 
encourage water-power development. Articles 
used and consumed in the household are af- 
fected by the price by which these articles can 
be produced under cheapest conditions. The 
cost of food, clothing, fertilizers, explosives, 
convenience and facility of transportation, all 
would be beneficially affected by development 
of water-power. The coal shortage brings up 
the question of the folly of leaving unused 
resources of water-power. The more they are 
developed the less desperate will be the fuel 
stringency. It is a waste not alone of money, 
but extends in direct results to public health 
and life itself, as these are affected by inability 
to secure coal for heating and production of 
necessaries of life. Experts estimate that our 
coal supply at present rate of consumption and 
the increase, that will follow increase in popu- 
lation will exhaust our anthracite deposits and 
all high-grade bituminous coal deposits within 
100 years. 

“Five billion dollars of potential water-power 
is lost in the United States every year. The 
United States must not fall behind Europe in 
conserving its coal deposits and developing 
vast amount of cheap electric energy contained 
in waste water-powers. Hydro-electric energy 
gives us means of saving our coal, enables us 
to obtain electricity at low prices, lowers indus- 
trial costs of production and improves agri- 
culture. It is a sure weapon in the economic 
struggle which faces us.” 


Evsert H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in his speech at the 
annual meeting of stockholders on April 19, 
said in regard to labor conditions as surround- 
ing his organization: 

“We believe in co-operation 
ployer and employe; in affording every em- 
ploye the chance to advance, according to 
merit, from one place to another, without in- 
terference or restriction by outsiders, and to 
become pecuniarily interested in the property 
and business by securing, on liberal terms, a 
stock interest. During the emergencies of the 
war our employes remained at their posts of 
duty continuously. This was not because of 
the counsels of union labor leaders, but in 
spite of them. We do not combat labor unions 
as such. We, of course, acknowledge the nat- 
ural right of labor to organize; but we insist 
that a labor organization should be subjected 


between em- 


to governmental control and regulation like 
other organizations. Discrimination by law in 
favor of or against any particular class is detri- 
mental to the interests of the general commu- 
nity. It contradicts the fundamental princi- 
ples of our Government. 

“We stand for the open shop, which permits 
a man to work when and where he pleases, on 
terms mutually agreed upon, whether he does 
or does not belong to a labor union. Our men 
generally do not belong to labor unions, be- 
cause they know by long experience it is to 
their advantage to be free from dictation by 
outsiders. We believe, and we think the gen- 
eral public is of the same opinion, that the wel- 
fare of mankind will not be promoted by “the 
one big union,” by the organization of the en- 
tire industry of the country, or by the control 
of industry under the arbitrary direction of an 
organized minority. 

“Another problem which has caused anxious 
inquiry on our part relates to the hours of 
work per day. It is a difficult one on account 
of the nature of operations at some of our 
plants. Those who sometimes suggest there 
might be fewer hours do not show us a prac- 
tical method taking into consideration existing 
circumstances. They do not offer a feasible 
plan for maintaining continuous operations 
under a short day service, especially in view 
of the fact that the men themselves will not 
submit to it unless they are paid compensation 
for short days equal to the full amount which 
has been paid for longer days. So far as the 
workmen are concerned, they are not satisfied 
with short days, if larger pay per day can be 
secured by working longer days. The whole 
question resolves itself into increased and in- 
creasing rates of compensation.” 


SENATOR Kino, in discussing the bill provid- 
ing for a Bureau of Efficiency in the Govern- 
ment to co-ordinate with Government depart- 
ments, said: 

“T believe that if a law were passed creating 
an efficiency and economy bureau responsive to 
Congress its work would be productive of the 
highest good and result in an annual saving of 
tens of millions of dollars to the Government. 
I sincerely hope that at an early date this im- 
portant subject will be considered by Congress 
and that suitable legislation will be enacted that 
will effectuate administrative reforms and co- 
ordinate and integrate Federal agencies of the 
Government and bring about economies in all 
branches of the public service. 


WititrAm Howarp Tart, in an article in the 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, said: 
“One of the most encouraging symptoms in 
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Congressional debates during the period suc- 
ceeding the war has been the evident weaken- 
ing of the powers of duress which the heads of 
labor unions have often exercised over 
members. 


“The czar-like attitude of labor leaders that 
the public has no interest which it can assert 
by law in preventing combinations which sub- 
ject the public to untold suffering and loss has 
aroused an opposition which these leaders were 
very unwise to stir up. It has consolidated 
farmers into the determination to exercise 
their influence to prevent such strikes in the 
future. 

“The war gave the labor unions, and espe- 
cially extremists among them, a sense of abso- 
lute power which they have abused; and i 
their abuse of it they have united the public 
in a determination in self-defense to prevent 
further abuses. 

“The pride of the unions went before a fall. 
Attempts to exercise unbridled power like that 
of a soviet will be curbed through the common 
sense of the American public, and needed legis- 
lation, if further excesses require ‘it, will be 
enacted.” 


CONGRESSMAN BoopyKoontz of West Vir- 
ginia, in opposing an amendment to a Western 
land bill, which reserves oil, coal and other 
mineral deposits to the Government, said that 
Western lands are liabilities instead of assets 
to the Government. The Government should 
turn the land over to the States because the 
cost and expense of Government supervision 
exceeds the benefits to the Government. The 
Government receives no return from leases on 
coal and oil lands, the rentals being absorbed 
by maintenance and expense costs. 


CoNGRESSMAN TAyLor of Colorado, in op- 
posing the bill which provides for the reserv- 
ing of oil, coal and other mineral deposits to 
the Government, said that such action put an 
unjust cloud upon property in the West. There 
is harsh, incredulous, superstitious and utterly 
inexcusable and unwarranted policy toward 
every litle bill that affects the West. We 
ought to court the good-will instead of the ill- 
will of the pioneers on the public domain and 
try to build up that country rather than retard 
its growth. 


CONGRESSMAN Barer on the floor of the 
House recently protested against the bills af- 
fecting the national parks in California, in that 
there was said to be great copper deposits in 
the area proposed to be added to Sequoia Park, 
and that there should be opportunity given for 
future development of the valuable deposits. 
Mr. Barber said: “I want the minerals devel- 
oped. If valuable minerals are locked up in 
the parks, the public should have the right to 
develop those deposits. I am trying to prevent 
the tying up of great valuable mineral deposits 
in national parks where they will not do any- 


body any good, and prevent their future de- 
velopment, and then providing that you shall 
protect all claims filed prior to the creation of 
the parks. You will permit one class of min- 
eral claims to be developed, but no others, no 
matter how valuable they may be.” 


Van H. Mannino, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, in an address before 
the National Association of Manufacturers in 
Washington on April 19, advocated the pro- 
motion of joint interests of industry and the 
public with Federal and State governments in 
all matters of national concern. Mr. Manning 
said that in dealing with large groups of peo- 
ple, the difficulty of interchange of ideas ham- 
pers the work. The policy adopted by the Gov- 
ernment during the war of appointing liaison 
officers was recommended to national associa- 
tions. Where a considerable group of people 
are all working on the same line of work, it is 
obvious that the economy of effort may result 
by mutual co-operation. The information that 
one person has acquired with much effort may 
be made available to other persons and benefit 
will accrue to all concerned. It is too common 
in the business world to regard information ac- 
quired as a business asset to be jealously 
guarded. There may be some justification of 
this when all that is sought is individual bene- 
fit, but in associations organized for mutual 
welfare of considerable groups of people mutu- 
ality ought to extend outside the group. It is 
illogical for a producer to organize machinery 
for the common good if he expects to use the 
same machinery for his sole good as contrasted 
with the good for the general public. There 
should be mutual co-operation on the ground 
that the work thereby accomplished is im- 
mensely greater than anything that can be 
achieved by playing the “lone hand.” In the 
long run the net total accomplished will be 
greater than if the advantage of other groups 
is excluded. Congress and the Government de- 
partments ought to be educated to the fact that 
industrial associations are public institutions, 
and not designed for selfish interests. Legis- 
lative bodies act with best intentions, and that 
men should get together on a common ground 
and agree upon something for the best interests 
of all. Our attitude should be that of states- 
men, and not of selfish exploitation.” 


THe AMERICAN METAL MARKET in its issue 
of April 15 has an interesting editorial on 
Labor and the War, from which we quote as 
follows: 

“Is it not high time that the prating and 
buncombe about labor and the war should 
cease? ‘Labor helped to win the war.’ Yes, 
labor, safe on shore, threw a rope to the 
drowning, towed him to shore and took in pay- 
ment half the pocketbook and clothes of the 
victim, who had plunged in for the common 
good of all, labor included. We were glad to 
be rescued, and they were welcome to the 
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money and the clothes; but don’t let them trust 
as the heroes of the occasion. 

“And now labor wants to sell back at a high 
price to the naked and needy the clothes lost 
in the struggle; well, we must have the clothes 
for our recovering, but don’t let labor whine 
because we don’t want to pay too dearly for 
them. 

“Let it be noted, labor did not get all our 
money—others safe on shore got some of it, 
too. But it would be just as absurd for those 
who sold the Government’s war material at 
high costs to strut and pose as the saviors of 
the country as it is for labor to do so. 


“What the country does object to is that 
profiteers and labor alike should ‘get it coming 
and going, too,’ and the country means to re- 
sist the extortion to the utmost.” 


SENATOR KING, in discussing the National 
Budget System proposed in H. R. 9783, said: 

“We have believed that our resources were 
limitless, and that no improvidence nor ex- 
travagance could jeopardize nor endanger our 
future. We have regarded our country as vast 
in area and unrestricted in power. We have 
examined everything with the telescope; sel- 
dom have we employed the microscope. We 
have insisted upon doing things in a big way. 
We have opposed conservation and economy 
and thrift and a jealous regard for the small 
things, whether they were material or abstract. 
This characteristic is pre-eminently American, 
and has found expression in our private lives, 
in our business affairs, and in our administra- 
tion of our municipal, State and National 
governments. We have not worked intensively 
nor applied ourselves with the scientific and 
investigating spirit to the details of life. There 
must be a radical change among the people. 
The economic and industrial condition of our 
country and of the world calls for a re-exam- 
ination of our policies and our attitude toward 
those questions which affect our lives individ- 
ually and nationally. We should be admon- 
ished that our resources are limited, and some 
have reached the point of exhaustion. If we 
do not curtail expenses national bankruptcy 
is inevitable. Congress has appropriated en- 
tirely too much.” 


SENATOR Smoot, in discussing the National 
Budget System, said: 

“I do not want to be an alarmist, but I say 
now that there will have to be a change not 
only in the expenditures of money on the part 
of the Government, but in the mode of living 
of the people in this country, or trouble is 
bound to come. When we stop to think that 
the world is not producing what the world re- 
quires, only one result can come from it, and 
that is disaster. The peoples of the world will 
have to produce more, and unless they do, I 
care not how much taxes may be reduced or 
how large the appropriations, it will not remedy 
the situation. 
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“It is all very well for us to issue paper 
money by the billions; it is all very well for 
the countries of the world to put their print- 
ing presses in operation and issue untold bil- 
lions of uncovered paper money; but the 
greater the quantity of it that is issued, the 
greater the cost of producing goods in the 
world and the cost of living to the people. The 
only thing that can bring about normal times 
in this country and in all the world is to pro- 
duce more and at least to produce as much as 
is consumed by the people of the world.” 


SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN, in discussing the 


Dyestuffs Bill, said: 

“Public expression has been repeatedly given 
to the duty that Congress owes to the nation in 
regard to this subject. Many public men have 
expressed the opinion that what expediency has 
taught us to create during the war should be 
capitalized and retained, and that Germany’s 
industrial hold here should be loosened. Great 
industries which prior to the war Germany 
controlled in the United States are now in the 
hands of American owners. The story of the 
Dye Industry is one that shows the pitiful 
plight of a great country whose statesmen have 
lacked the vision to see that encouragement of 
industrial progress through the development 
of science was essential to the safety of the 
country and its people, who had placed their 
destiny in their hands. 


“Prior to the war, Germany controlled the 
dye industry of the world, amounting to $68,- 
300,000 in value of artificial dyes. In 1914 only 
seven establishments in the United States were 
engaged in the industry, with $3,000,000 capital 
invested, employing only 500 people, and pro- 
ducing only $3,596,795 worth of goods. 

“We have been importing more than $i2,000,- 
000 worth of coal-tar products a year. We 
have the coal tar and we have the chemists, so 
there seems no good reason why we should not 
make our own dyes. That we are not so inde- 
dependent today is our own fault, for we waste 
enough coal tar to supply ourselves and other 
countries with all the new dyes needed. It is 
essentially a question of economy and organ- 
ization. We have forgotten how to economize, 
but we have learned how to organize. 

“Does any student of economics suppose that 
Germany will not now sacrifice millions in the 
endeavor to break down any tariff wall we may 
erect, and, by underselling, seek to w ipe out 
our competition? Should she succeed in de- 
stroying the American dye industry, then she 
will make up her losses by exacting enormous 
prices from those of our manufacturers—rep- 
resenting three and a half billions of products 
—that rely solely on dye and coal-tar products 
for the continuance of their industries? 

“The United States Census of Manufac- 
turers, 1914, shows industries directly and 
indirectly dependent on dyestuffs, 
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total of 67,585 establishments, 2,143,642 per- 
sons employed, $4,366,213,000 capital invested 
and $5,700,636,000 value of products. 

“T believe it is the manifest duty of Con- 
gress to establish at once a national policy to 
protect the dye and coal-tar products indus- 
try in the United States and to enable the 
manufacturers of this country to make their 
arrangements to procure and invest the neces- 
sary capital for experimentation and to re- 
tain the expert chemists and artisans necessary 
for continuing their war-time activities for 
America’s markets. 


“Capital has not a reputation for timidity 
in this country. American enterprise is cour- 
ageous and is willing to take a chance, pro- 
viding that chance is an even one; but it is 
not fair for us in Congress to expect the 
American manufacturer to hazard millions of 
his capital and also expect him to fight in the 
dark without giving him the opportunity to 
make the necessary research, so that Ameri- 
can chemists and scientists may study and ex- 
periment, in order to meet the competition 
growing out of Germany’s forty years of 
previous experience. 


“Let us forget any sectional interests. I 
am for America’s progress and her upbuilding 
in every corner of this broad land. I am for 
the supporting of our industries and our own 
resources untinged by sectional selfishness or 
partisanship. Let us get down to business 
here in Congress and do business as Ameri- 
cans, loving one great country.” 


Tax on Sale of Mineral Deposits 


The fact that a company is entitled to the 
benefit of Section 337 will not disqualify it 
for special treatment under Section 328, 
neither can the fact that it is entitled to the 
benefit of Section 337 be used as a basis for 
claiming special treatment under Section 328. 
If a corporation falls within the class speci- 
fied in Section 327, the tax will be determined 
under Section 328. The effect of Section 337 
is to limit the amount of tax attributable to 
the profit made on the sale of mine, oil and 
gas wells discovered by the taxpayer, and can 
only be applicd after the tax computed on 
such profit has been computed without * the 
benefit of this section—ZIJnternal Revenue 
Ruling. 


Use of Gas Mask Limited. 


A recommendation by the committee on 
safety of the Bureau of Mines is as follows 

“The Bureau of Mines disapproves the use 
of any military or industrial gas mask so far 
developed, in fighting mine fires or in recovery 
work after explosions in any kind of mine, 
because there is always likely to be carbon 
monoxide present, or a deficiency of oxygen 
existing, or both. Self-contained oxygen 
breathing apparatus should be used under these 
conditions.” 


REFINERY CAPACITY IS IN 
EXCESS OF OIL PRODUCTION 


Figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines 
show that the petroleum refinery capacity of 
the United States is considerably overbuilt. At 
present the refineries have a total rated ca- 
pacity over 50 per cent. in excess of the refin- 
able oil supplies, which is likely to be near 8c 
per cent. when the refineries now under con 
struction are completed. 


The oil runs to the refineries of the United 
States for the year 1919 were 361,520,153 bar- 
rels of crude oil, or 990.466 barrels per day. In 
December, 1919, the refineries in operation had 
a daily capacity of 1,356,355 barrels per day, 
whereas the daily run of crude oil to the stills 
was 1,046,052 barrels, indicating that they are 
running at only 73 per cent. of their rated 
capacity. Refineries of an additional 174,210 
barrels capacity per day were idle, while re- 
fineries totaling a capacity of 263,000 barrels 
daily were under construction. 

It is evident that larger supplies of refinable 
crude oil are needed by the refineries which 
are now in activ e competition in the purchasing 
of crude oil in the open market. This compe- 
tition for oil to keep the refineries in full oper- 
ation has doubtless been one of the influences 
in the recent advances of crude oil in the 
United States. Crude oil in the Mid-Continent 
field, which produces some two-thirds of the 
refinable oil in the country, has advanced from 
$2.25 per barrel to $3.50 per barrel in the last 
few months. 

A complete list of the refineries, their loca- 
tions and the daily capacities has recently been 
compiled by H. F. Mason, petroleum economist 
of the bureau. Copies may be obtained from 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Investigate Helium Supply 


The supply of helium is apparently limited. 
Only a special type of natural gas contains it, 
and as this gas is being rapidly consumed for 
domestic and industrial purposes, the Govern- 
ment is putting forth an effort to explore the 
extent of this resource and to provide ways 
and means to conserve it. A field survey is in 
progress, the aim of which is to locate gas 
wells suspected of containing helium, to ana- 
lyze their contents and to establish their prob- 
able ultimate yield—Bureau of Mines. 


Sells Picric-Acid Plant 


The Director of Sales announces that the 
Ordnance Salvage Board has sold to H. C. 
Couch, president of the Arkansas Light & 
Power Co., representing a group of business 
men of Little Rock, Ark., the acid manufac- 
turing plant near Little Rock, which was con- 
structed by the Ordnance Department during 
the war for the producing of picric acid. 
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DECISIONS OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Coal—The Commission has found the St. 
Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad Co. to be a 
common carrier entitled to reasonable com- 
pensation for its services. The question of 
whether payment of divisions of joint rates 
to this line as well as the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Railway Co. and the Litchfield & Madison 
Railway Co. was not determined, the Commis- 
sion believing it to be a matter for the courts. 
In opinions disposing of, the Markle & Dodson 
cases the Commission has found that com- 
plainants are entitled to reparation on account 
of unreasonable rates charged on anthracite 
coal from cellieries in the Lehigh coal region 
of Pennsylvania and from Beaver Brook and 
Coleraine to Perth Amboy and Elizabethport, 
N. J., for trans- -shipment by water. The 
amount involved is over $100,000. In a case 
brought by the Peerless Coal Co. of Illinois 
the Springfield Terminal Railway Co. has been 
found to be a common carrier entitled to rea- 
sonable divisions of joint rates. In the same 
pinion the rates on coal, carloads, from points 
on the above line have been found to have 
been and to be unduly prejudicial. There will 
be a further hearing in this case on the ques- 
tion of damages. A complaint of the Cham- 
pion Fibre Co. attacking rates on bituminous 
ocal at Coal Creek, Tenn., to Canton, N. C., 
has been dismissed because the rates were not 
found unreasonable. Similar action was taken 
on a complaint of the Union Tanning Co. in- 
volving rates on bituminous coal from the Ap- 
palachia group of mines in Southwestern Vir- 
ginia to Old Fort, N. C. The rates on coal, 
carloads, from Dawson, N. M., to Clarkdale 
and Jerome, Ariz., have not been shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable and the com- 
plaint of the United Verde Extension Mining 
Co. has been dismissed. 


Ore—In a case brought by the Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co. the Commission has found 
that the rates in effect during Federal control 
on copper ore, carloads, from Bisbee, Ariz., to 
Douglas, Ariz., and on lime rock, 
from Forrest, Ariz., to Douglas were not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful and the com- 
plaint has been dismissed. 


carloads, 


GENERAL NOTICES 


Earnings —A_ statement just issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for all Class 
I railroads shows that during February the 
carriers were operated at a deficit of nearly 
$8,000,000, or $34 per mile of road operated. 
For the same month during the test period, 
which is the basis for the standard rental paid 
by the Government, the average railway oper- 
ating income was $215 per mile of line for the 
United States. 

Loans—The Commission has requested all 
carriers desiring to take advantage of the loan 
provisions of the new Transportation Act to 
make immediate requests covering their needs. 
The carriers are asked to co-operate with the 
Association of Railway Executives in prepar- 
ing a comprehensive plan for the use of the 
money in question. It is generally under- 
stood that the Commission desires to have the 
bulk of the $300,000,000 available used for: new 
equipment. 


Credits—A hearing has been held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the pur- 
pose of determining what rules shall be issued 
by the carriers providing for credits to ship- 
pers after July 1, and all interested parties 
have stated their views. As a general rule 
the shippers asked for weekly credits, but the 
iron ore people desire that credit be given for 
seven periods, to be extended through the ore 
shipping season. The carriers asked that pres- 
ent arrangements which were put into vogue 
by the Director-General be left in effect. 


Car Service —Under the authority contained 
in the Transportation Act the Commission is 
showing considerable concern regarding the 
car supply of the country, and particularly the 
cars available for transportation of coal. It is 
understood that it will keep an eye on this sit- 
uation and take every »ossible step to improve 
existing conditions. The last summary issued 
by the American Railroad Association shows a 
shortage in all sections of flat cars and the ne- 
cessity for loading only commodities that can- 
not be accommodated with other types of cars 
is emphasized. The Canadian situation shows 
that American lines have a surplus of Ca- 
nadian box cars, while the opposite is true as 
Constant attention 


to open-top car equipment. 
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is being directed to the requirements of the 
Lake coal carrying lines and the need in that 
territory for the immediate return of hopper 
cars and other high capacity equipment. In- 
structions have been issued requiring the im- 
mediate return in all cases of the coal cars 
owned by the Chesapeake & Ohio Pennsyl- 
vania System and the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad. These cars are not to be loaded for 
points beyond the home lines. 


Suspended Rates.—Interested carriers have 
filed schedules seeking to cancel the joint 
through rates on bituminous coal from points 
on the Sewell Valley Railroad in West Vir- 
ginia to tidewater points and certain other 
destinations and the Commission has suspended 
the schedules involved. The matter will have 
attention in I. & S. Docket No. 1170 before the 
tariffs are allowed to go into effect. Similar 
action will be taken in I. & S. Docket No. 1173, 
concerning proposed switching rates on coal 
at Elkhorn City, Kentucky. 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


Docket No. 11347—Southern Fuel Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, v. Director-General, B. & N. Ry. 
et al. 

Filed March 27 by A. J. Stone, attorney. 

Attacks as unjust, unreasonable, discrimina- 
tory and preferential rates assessed on ches- 
nut (slack) coal from Brewer, Okla., to Baux- 
ite, Ark. 

for reparation. 


Docket No. 11354—Producers Refining Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
et al. 

Filed April 1 by A. C. Holmes, traffic man- 
ager. 

Against unjust, unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudicial rates on 
gasoline from Gainesville, Texas, to Kassel, 
Avondale and Westwego, La. 

Asks cease and desist order and reparation 
in the sum of $5207.06. 

Docket No. 11359—Wharton Steel Co. v. 
Director-General Hines as agent et al. 7 

Filed April 2 by Charles McVeagh and C. 
S. Belsterling, attorneys. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates on 
iron ore from complainant’s mines in Wharton 
to various blast furnace destinations. Alleges 
that rates also give undue preference and ad- 
vantage in favor of complainant’ s competitors 
who own and mine and ship iron ore from the 
northwest ranges, from mines in the State of 
Pennsylvania, from Port Henry and other 
places in the State of New York. 

Asks cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 11364—Duquesne Coal & Coke 
Co. et al v. Pittsburgh & West Virginia et al. 


Filed April 6 by C. F. Taplin, attorney, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Against unjust, unreasonable and discrimi- 
natory rates on coal from complainants’ mines 
on Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway to 
various destinations on lines of defendants. 

Asks for rates no higher than those in ef- 
fect from mines on various other carriers 
which enjoy the flat Pittsburgh district rates. 


_ Docket No. 11370—Universal Petroleum Co., 
Chicago, v. T. & P. et al. 

Filed April 3 by J. A. Ronan, attorney. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates and 
charges on gasoline from Wilson, Okla., and 
El Paso. 

Asks for cease and desist order and repa- 
ration. 


Docket No. 11371—Emerson - Brantingham 


Co. et al, Rockford, v. A. T. & S. S. et al. 


Filed April 5 by C. S. Bather, commerce 
counsel, 

Against unjust and unreasonable charges on 
petroleum from points in Oklahoma to Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 11375—  Meyersdale (Pa.) 
Smokeless Coal Co. v. B. & O. et al. 

Filed April 7. 

Against unduly prejudicial and disadvan- 
tageous charges on coal from complainant’s 
mine at Casselman, Pa., by reason of failure 
to perform services similar to those performed 
ior other shippers in the Meyersdale district. 

Asks for reparation. 

Docket No. 11376—The Robinson Clay Pro- 
ducts Co., Akron, Ohio, v. Wheeling & Lake 
Erie et al. 

Filed April 7 by Alvin Hill, traffic manager. 

Against a rate of $1.10 per net ton on coal 
from Sugar Creek, Ohio, to Dover, Ohio, as 
unjust and unreasonable because in excess of 
So cents. 

Asks for reparation. 

Docket No. 11390—C. S. Maltby, San Fran- 
cisco v. Sumpter Valley et al. 

Filed April 14. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates on 
chrome tron ore from Prairie Ore to points 
in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, New York, In- 
diana, Illinois and Utah. 

Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

Docket No. 11392—Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association, Hazard Coal Opera- 
tors’ Exchange, Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association and West Kentucky 
Coal Bureau v. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Filed April 16 by C. D. Boyd, traffic man- 
ager, and J. V. Norman, attorney, Louisville, 


Kentucky. 
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It is brought under Section 402 (15) of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, and asks for per- 
emptory orders requiring the defendants to re- 
turn promptly open top cars belonging to the 
L. & N. R. R. and peremptory orders requir- 
ing connections of the L. & N. to deliver daily 
to the L. & N. a reasonable number of their 
own or other open top cars in their possession 
until such time as the open top cars of the L. 
& N. may be returned to it in sufficient num- 
bers to relieve the present unprecedented 
shortage at mines of complainants. 


Docket No. 11396—Mason Valley Mines Co., 
a corporation, Reno, Nev., v. Western Pacific 
Railroad Co. et al. 


oe April 14 by S. W. Belford, general 
counsel, Reno, Nev. 
Attacks as unjust, unreasonable and dis- 


criminatory rates on ore and concentrates be- 
tween Plumas County points in the State of 
California and Wabuska, Nev. 

Asks for the establishment of a through 
route and joint rates not exceeding $1.95 based 
on a valuation of $20 and scaled on up to 
$6 based on a value of $300. 

Docket No. 11400—The Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, v. Director-General et al. 

Filed April 13 by E. H. Porter, traffic man- 
ager. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates on 
44 tank cars.,of coal tar naphtha shipped be- 
tween May 8 and July 12, 1919, from Ontario 


Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa., to Point 
3reeze Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Asks for reparation. 

Docket No. 11415—St. Louis & O'Fallon 


Railway Co., St. Louis, Mo., v. East St. Louis 
Suburban Railway Co. et al. 

Filed April 21 by Nagel & Kirby, attorneys, 
St. Louis, and H. L. Child, attorney, Spring- 
field, Tl. 

Asks the Commission to prescribe a just 
and reasonable division of joint rates on coal 
turned over by complainant to defendant. 


TENTATIVE REPORTS 


Docket No. 10752—Wharton Steel Co. v. Di- 
rector-General, Central Railroad Co. of N. 
J. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney-Examiner C. F. Gerry, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

“The Wharton & Northern Railroad Co. 
found to be a common carrier of traffic 
switched and spotted for the proprietary in- 
dustry. 


“Refusal of the trunk lines to maintain join. 
rates including terminal and spotting services 
to and from the loading and unloading points 
at the Wharton Steel Co.’s plant at Wharton, 
and to its ore yard near Wharton Junc- 
while at the same time maintaining 


tion, N. J., 
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such rates including the terminal and spotting 
services at competitive furnace points, found 
unduly prejudicial. 

“Defendant’s failure to allow complainant 
compensation for the expense of terminal 
switching and spotting of cars at its plant at 
Wharton found to have subjected complainant 
to undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

“Reparation awarded on certain traffic. 
Reparation denied on shipments of pig-iron 
moving outbound via the D., L. & W. Railroad 
and on all cars interchanged and spotted by 
the Steel Co. during the period extending 
from January 1, 1918, to March 31, 1918, in- 
clusive.” 


Docket No. 11088 (and Sub. No. 1)—Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Kentucky, v. Director-Gen- 
eral, I. C. R. R. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, 
the syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Rates for the transportation of crude, fucl 
and gas oils from Crichton and Shreveport, 
La., to Louisville, Ky., found not unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminary or unduly prejudicial.” 


Docket No. 11027—The Prairie Pipe Line 
Co. v. Director-General, Frisco, et al (4th 
Section Application No. 697). 

A tentative report in this proceeding has 
been proposed by Examiner [. K. Cartner, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Rate applied on seven carload shipments 
of second-hand wrought iron pipe from Tank 
City Siding, Okla., to DeQueen, Ark., was not 
legally applicable. Refund directed and com- 
plaint dismissed.” 


Docket No. 11144—Gulf Refining Co. of 
Louisiana v. T. & F. S. Ry. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner G. H. Mattingly, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“Rate charged on gasoline and lubricating oil 
in carloads in tank cars from Port Arthur, 
Texas, to Memphis, Tenn., not shown to have 
been unreasonable and complaint dismissed.” 

Docket No. 10856—Utah 
Association vy. Santa Fe et al. 

A tentative report in this c 
posed by Examiner R. T. 
of which is as follows: 

“Rates on refined products of petroleum 
from the Midcontinent field, Colorado, Wyo.. 
and California to Utah points not shown to 
have been unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dis- 
missed.” 


State Automobile 
case has been pro- 
Eddy, the syllabus 


Docket No. 11079—General 
Co. v. Director-General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner J. T. Money, the syllabus 
of which is as follows: 

“Rates on kerosene oil in tank carloads from 


American Oil 
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Electra and Brownwood, Texas, to Kassel, La., 
and reshipped to Baton Rouge, La., for ex- 
port found to have been and to be unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded.” 


Docket No. 11056—Keeler Lumber & Fuel 
Co. v. Director-General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison, 
the syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Combination rate of $2.40 per net ton 
charged for the transportation of three car- 
loads of bituminous coal from Nokomis, IIL, 
in the Central [llinois coal group, to Shopiere, 
Wis., found to have been unreasonable. Repa- 

ration awarded on the basis of the joint rate 
of $1.77 per ton subsequently established from 
Nokomis and other mines in the same group.” 


Docket No. 10877—National Supply Co. v. C. 
M. & St. P. Ry Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner H. C. Keene, the syllabus 
of which is as follows: 

“Rates on anthracite coal from certain points 
in the producing fields of Pennsylvania to 
points on lines of the defendants in Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska not found to 
have been or to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed.” 


Dockets Nos. 10966 and 1roo8—Southern 
Carbon Co. v. A. & L. M. Ry. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in these cases has been 
proposed by Examiner G. F. Graham, the syl- 
labus of which is as follows: 

“Rates on gasoline, in tank cars, from Spy- 
ker, Fairbanks and other points in Louisiana, 
in the so-called Monroe district to Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, La., via interstate 
routes, and to Vicksburg, Miss., Memphis, 
Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, Cairo 
and Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleve- 
land and Toledo, Ohio, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia Pa., Baltimore, Md., and New York, 
N. Y. found to have been and to be unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed the rate from Shreveport, La. Repa- 
ration awarded.” 


Docket No. 11085—Virginia Tron, Coal and 
Coke Co. v. Director-General and N. & W. 
Ry. Co. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
proposed by Attorney-Examiner C. F. Gerry, 
the syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Demurrage charges assessed on 27 carloads 
of iron ore at Roanoke, Va., not shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed.” (This case 
deals with ore that was so frozen in transit 
that it could not be unloaded within the free 
time.) 

Docket No. tog20—Nason Coal Co. v. Di- 
rector-General, C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 


posed by Examiner Ulysses Butler, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“Rate of $2.17 per net ton on bituminous 
nut coal, carloads, from Nokomis, Ill, via 
Chicago, Ill, to Union Grove, Wis., found to 
have been unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded $1.82. Reparation awarded.” 


Docket No. 11036—Seaboard By-Product 
Coke Co. v. Director-General, D. L. & W. R. 
R. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner T. M. Woodward, the syl- 
labus of which is as follows: 

“Combination rate of $4.116 per gross ton 
on bituminous coal from the Connellsville dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania to Seaboard, N. J., found 
to have been unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded the combination rate of $2.65 per 
gross ton which was subsequently established. 
The latter rate not shown to have been un- 
reasonable.” 


Docket No. 10947—Cambria Steel Co. et al 

Director-General, Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner Royal McKenna, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“Rates on manganese ore in carloads from 
Philipsburg, Mont., to Wharton, N. J., and 
Johnstown, Pa., found to have been unduly 
prejudicial. Damage not proven, reparation 
denied and complaint dismissed.” 

Docket No. 11154—Sligo Iron Store Co. v 
W. M. Ry Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner W. R. McFarland, the syl- 
labus of which is as follows 

“Reparation awarded for unjust and un- 
reasonable charges collected on one shipment 
of prepared fine smithing coal from Coketon, 
W. Va., to Lamar, Col.” 


Docket No. 10078—Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. v. Director-General, A. C. L. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

A tentative report in this case has heen 
prepared by Assistant Chief Examiner R. E. 
Quirk, the syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Defendant's refusal to perform the service 
of switching and spotting cars at complainant's 
plant beyond the present points of interchange, 
or to compensate complainant for the per- 
formance of such service, not found to be un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed.” 


Docket No. 11067—Edge Moor Iron Co. v. 
Director-General, as agent, et al. 

\ tentative report in this case has been pre- 
pared by Examiner W. R. McFarland, the 
syllabus of which is as follows 

“It will for the future be unjust, unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
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dicial for the Pennsylvania Co. to fail to per- 
form the spotting service at complainant’s 
plant at Edge Moor, Del., or pay a reasonable 
compensation to complainant for performing 
it, on interstate shipments under circumstances 
substantially similar to those under which an 
allowance is contemporaneously paid to the 
American Bridge Co. at that point. Failure 
in the past to perform the spotting service 
or pay an allowance to complainant for per- 
forming it not shown to have been unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Reparation de- 
nied.” 


Docket No. 10o804—Barnett Oil & Gas Co. v. 
Director-General, L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
prepared by Attorney-Examiner A. R. Mack- 
ley, the syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Rate of 29 cents per hundred pounds for 
the transportation of crude petroleum in tank 
cars from Irvine and Beattyville, Ky., to Blue 
Island, Ill, within the Chicago Switching Dis- 
trict, found to be unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 24%4 cents. Reparation 
awarded.” 


Docket No. 11093—El Paso Chamber of 
Commerce v. Director-General, O. N. M. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pre- 
pared by Examiner F. G. Barclay, the syllabus 
of which is as follows: 

“Rate of 95 cents per 100 pounds charged 
on six carload shipments of gasoline from 
Wilson, Okla., to El Paso, Texas, found to 
have been unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 44.5 cents per 100 pounds. Repa- 
ration awarded.” 


DISMISSALS 


Orders have been entered dismissing the fol- 
lowing cases, the complaints having been sat- 
isfied or request having been received from 
complainant: 


Docket No. 11026—The Prairie Pipe Line 
Co. v. Director-General, P. & L. E .R. R. Co. 
et al. 

Docket 11029—The Prairie Pipe line Co. v. 
Director-General, G. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


Docket No. 10897—Old Ben Coal Corpora- 
tion v. Director-General, I. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


Docket No. 10785 
Director-General et al. 


Central Refining Co. v. 


Docket No. 11155—Shaffer Oil & Refining 
Co, v. Director-General et al. 


Docket No. 11182—Joseph I. Lieberman Tron 


Co. v. Director-General et al. 
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REOPENED CASES 


Orders have been entered reopening the fol- 
lowing cases for further hearing: 


Docket No. 10176 (and Subs. Nos. 1 and 2)— 
Quinton Spelter Co. v. F. S. & W. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

Docket No. 10498—Roxana Petroleum Co. 
of Oklahoma v. Director-General et al. 


RELEASED RATES ORDERS 


No. 99—Ore, Concentrates, Sulphurets, Lead 
Bullion, Base Lead Bullion, Base Metal, Copper 
Matte, Bar Copper and Black Copper, in Car- 
loads, from Points in California, Nevada and 
Utah to San Francisco, Selby & Peyton, Cali- 
fornia. This order, entered March 31, is re- 
sponsive to 20th Section Application No. 182, 
filed by the Western Pacific Railroad Co. for 
and on behalf of itself and E. V. Rideout Co. 
and Crawley Launch and Tugboat Co., partici- 
pating carriers in Western Pacific Railroad 
Tariff I. C. C. No. 221. It authorizes the car- 
riers concerned to establish, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice, rates on ore, concentrates, sul- 
phurets, lead bullion, base lead bullion, base 
metal, copper matte, bar copper and black cop- 
per, in carloads, shipped in interstate com- 
merce, dependent upon value declared in writ- 
ing by the shipper or agreed upon in writing 
as the released value of the property. 


No. 1o0—Ore in Carloads from El Paso, 
Tex., to Waldo, New Mexico. This order, 
entered April 2, is responsive to 20th Section 
Application No. 145, filed by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. It authorizes the petitioner to establish, 
upon not less than 10 days’ notice, and to 
thereafter maintain until otherwise ordered by 
the Commission, rates on ore, in carloads, from 
El Paso, Tex., to Waldo, New Mexico, shipped 
in interstate commerce, dependent upon value 
declared in writing by the shipper or agreed 
upon in writing as the released value of the 
property. 


No. 103—Ore, Concentrates, Bullion, Pig 
Lead, Copper Matte, Copper Ingot, Pig Copper, 
Copper Residue, Arsenical Fumes or Dust, 
Dross, Spelter, Mill Tailings and Slag between 
Points in Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and other Eastern Points. This order, 
entered April 16, is responsive to 20th Section 
Application No. 168, filed by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad for and on behalf of itself 
and various other carriers. It authorizes the 
petitioners to establish and maintain rates on 
ore, concentrates, bullion, pig lead, copper 
matte, copper ingot, pig copper, copper residue, 
arsenical fumes or dust, dross, spelter, mill 
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tailings and slag, in carloads, shipped in inter- 
state commerce, dependent upon value declared 
in writing by the shipper or agreed upon in 
writing as the released value of the property. 


No. 104—Ore and Concentrates, in Carloads, 
from Johannesburg and San Diego, Cal., to 
Humboldt, Ariz. This order, entered April 17, 
is responsive to 20th Section Application No. 
152, filed by the Santa Fe Railway Co. It au- 
thorizes the petitioner to establish upon not 
less than one day’s notice to the Commission 
and to the general public by filing and posting 
in the manner prescribed in Section 6 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and to thereafter 
maintain, until otherwise ordered by the Com- 
mission, rates on ore and concentrates, in car- 
loads, shipped in interstate commerce, depend- 
ent upon value declared in writing by the ship- 
per or agreed upon in writing as the released 
value of the property. 


No. 105—Ore, Concentrates, Copper Precipi- 
tates, Sulphurets, Slag and Ore Slimes from 
Points in California, Nevada and Utah, to 
Points in Utah and Colorado. This order, en- 
tered April 21, is responsive to 20th Section 
Application No. 138, filed by the Western Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. on behalf of itself and vari- 
ous other carriers participating in Western Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. Tariff I. C. C. No. 206. It 
authorizes the establishment, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice, of rates on ore, concentrates, 
copper, precipitates, sulphurets, slag and ore 
slimes, in carloads, shipped in interstate com- 
merce, dependent upon value declared in writ- 
ing by the shipper or agreed upon in writing 
as the released value of the property.. 


No. 41—Coal from Williamsport and Pow- 
ells Bend, Md. (ex. canal). This order, en- 
tered March 30, 1920, is responsive to Applica- 
tions Nos. 92 and 123, filed by the Western 
Maryland Railway Co. and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. It approves for filing, without 
formal hearing, upon not less than one day's 
notice, reduced rates on bituminous coal, car- 
loads, from Williamsport, Md. (Ex. Canal), 
to stations on the Western Maryland Railway 
from Powells Bend, Md. (ex. canal), to sta- 
tions on the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
& Martinsburg Railroad. 


Cumberland Valley 


No. 46—Ore and Concentrates. This order, 
entered March 31, is responsive to Application 
No. 170, filed by the Tonopah & Goldfield Rail- 
road Co. It approves for filing, without formal 
hearing, upon not less than one day’s notice. 
reduced intrastate commodity rates on ore and 
concentrates, carloads, from Mina to Millers 
and Tonopah, Nev. 


No. 48—Coal and Furnace Limestone from 


Neville Island, Pa. 
1, is responsive to 
by the 


This order, entered April 
Application No. 159, filed 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 
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It approves for filing, without formal hearing. 

upon not less than one day’s notice, reduced 

rates on bituminous coal and furnace limestone, 

carloads, from Emergency Stock Piles at Ne- 

= Island, Pa., to Pittsburgh and Woodlawn, 
a. 


No. 50—Iron Ore to Ashland, Ky. This or- 
der, entered April 1, is pig: or to Applica- 
tion No. 134, filed by the Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral Railway. It approves for filing, without 
formal hearing, upon not less than one day’s 
notice, reduced rates on iron ore (ex. lake), 
carloads, handled over the docks of its line at 
Toledo, O., to Ashland, Ky., in connection with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern Railway and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


No. 61—Commodity Rates from New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Stations to 
East Berlin, Conn. This order, entered April 
6, is responsive to Application No. 62, filed by 
the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. It approves 
for filing, without formal hearing, reduced 
commodity rates on ashes, brass or copper; 
concentrates; dross, lead or zinc, scale, brass; 
scrap, lead or zinc; skimmings, lead or zinc, 
slag, brass or iron, sweepings, brass foundry, 
from stations on the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Co. to East Berlin, Conn. 


No. 69—Coal and Coke from Dawson, N. M., 
to Points in New Mexico and Texas. This 
order, entered April 6, is responsive to Appli- 
cation No. 104, filed by the Santa Fe Railway. 
It approves for filing, without formal hearing, 
reduced rates on coal and coke, carloads, from 
Dawson, N. M., to points on the Buffalo & 
Northwestern Railroad, Roscoe, Snyder & Pa- 
cific Railway and points in Texas on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. 


No. 75—Coal to Decatur, Ill. This order, en- 
tered April 6, is responsive to Application No. 
44, filed by the Illinois Traction System. It 
approves for filing, without formal hearing, 
subject to State laws, and upon not less than 
one day’s notice, reduced rates on fine coal 
from mines in the Springtield District to De- 
catur, [Il. 


No. 118—Crude Petroleum from Oklahoma 
to Roxana, Ill. This order, entered April 1s, 
is responsive to Application No. 226, filed by 
the Indiahoma Pipe Line Co. It approves for 
filing, without formal hearing, upon not less 
than one day's notice, reduced rates on crude 
petroleum from points on petitioner's line in 
Oklahoma to Roxana, III. 


No. QO 


order is 


Pyrites Cinder 
responsive to 


and Nodules. This 
\pplication No. 103, 


filed by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. It 
for filing without 


approves formal hearing, 
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subject to State laws, reduced rates on pyrites 
cinder and nodules between Glenvilton and 
Reusens, Va. 


No. 116—Crude Oil, Fort Steele, Rock River 
and Laramie, Wyo., to Chicago District. This 
order, entered April 15, is responsive to Appli- 
cation No. 325, filed by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. It approves for filing, without formal 
hearing, upon not less than one day’s notice, 
commodity rates on crude oil from Fort Steele, 
Rock River and Laramie, Wyo., to Chicago, 
Ill., and points taking same rates. 


No. 109—Zine Ore and Concentrates from 
New Mexico Points to Canon City, Colo. This 
order, entered April 14, is responsive to Appli- 
cation No. 117, filed by the Santa Fe Railway. 
It approves for filing, without formal hearing, 
upon not less than one day’s notice, reduced 
rates on sinc ore and zinc concentrates, car- 
loads, from points in New Mexico to Canon 
City, Colo., providing that in the publication of 
these rates the rates to intermediate points be 
revised so as not to exceed the proposed rate 
to Canon City. 


No. 125—Ores and Concentrates, El Paso, 
Tex., to Waldo, N. M. This order, entered 
April 15, is responsive to Application No. 176, 
filed by the Santa Fe Railway. It approves for 
filing, without formal hearing, reduced rates on 
ores and concentrates, carloads, from El Paso, 
Tex., (applicable on shipments originating on 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rail- 
road, east of El Paso, Tex), to Waldo, N. M. 


No. 129—Switching Bituminous Coal to the 
Government Coal-Handling Plant at Washing- 
ton, D. C. This order, entered April 16, 1 
responsive to Application No. 217, filed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. It approves for filing, 
without formal hearing, upon not less than one 
day’s notice, reduced switching charge on bitu- 
minous coal from Benning, D. C., to the Gov- 


eo coal-handling plant at Washington, 
D. 


No. 138—Coal Washed in Transit at Ed- 
wardsville, Ill. This order, entered April 19, 
is responsive to Application No. 66. filed by the 
Litchfield & Madison Railway Co. It ap- 
proves for filing, without formal hearing, sub- 
ject to State laws, and upon not less than one 
day’s notice, reduced rates on coal, carloads, 
from Staunton, IIL, washed in transit at Ed- 
wardsville, 

No. 146—Coal from Points in State of Penn- 
sylvania to Points in New York. This order, 
entered April 20, is responsive to Application 
No. 137, filed by the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Corporation. It approves for filing, 
without formal hearing, reduced rates on coal, 
carloads, from points on the line of petitioner 
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in the State of Pennsylvania to Buffalo and 
certain destinations in New York. 


No. 147—Ores and Concentrates, Johannes- 
burg and San Diego, Cal., to Humboldt, Ariz. 
This order, entered April 20, is responsive to 
Application No. 265, filed by the Santa Fe Rail- 
way. It approved for filing, without formal 
hearing, upon not less than one day’s notice, 
reduced rates on ores and concentrates, car- 
loads, from Johannesburg and San Diego, Cal., 
to Humboldt, Ariz.; provided, that in the pub- 
lication of the proposed reduced rates from 
Johannesburg, Cal., the existing rates from in- 
termediate points also be revised under author- 
ity of Reduced Rate Order No. 4, to not exceed 
the rate of $6.30 per ton 2000 pounds from 
Johannesburg, Cal., to Humboldt, Ariz. 


No. 148—Petroleum and Its Products from 
Baldwin, Kans. This order, entered April 20, 
is responsive to Application No. 149, filed by 
the Santa Fe Railway. It approves for filing, 
without formal hearing, subject to State laws, 
reduced rates on petroleum and its products, 
carloads, from Baldwin, Kans., to Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kans. 


No. 155—Petroleum from Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Kansas Points to Points Within the 
Chicago Switching District. This order, en- 
tered April 16, is responsive to Application No. 
218 filed by E. B. Boyd and F. A. Leland, agents. 
It approves for filing, without formal hearing, 
upon not less than one day’s notice, reduced 
rates on crude petroleum, carloads, from Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma producing points 
to various points within the Chicago switching 
district. 


No. 161—Rates on Bituminous Coal, Carloads, 
to Conneaut Harbor, Ohio. This order, en- 
tered April 22, is responsive to Application No. 

319, filed by the Pennsylvania System. It ap- 
proves for filing, without formal hearing, upon 
not less than one day’s notice, reduced rates 
on bituminous coal, carloads, from points in 
Pennsylvania to Conneaut Harbor, Ohio. 


No. 166—Gypsum Rock and Gypsite from 
Points in Oklahoma to Continental, Mo. This 
order, entered April 23, is responsive to Appli- 
cation No. 163, filed by the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co. It approves for filing, with- 
out formal hearing, reduced rate on gypsum 
rock and qypsite, carloads, from Cement, Ideal, 
Okeene, Southard and Gladys, Okla., to Conti- 
nental Mo. 


No. 170— Reduced Ri Rate on Pig-iron, Car- 
loads. This order, entered April 23, is respon- 
sive to Application No. 185, filed by the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. It approves for filing, 
without formal hearing, reduced commodity 
rate on pig-iron, carloads, applicable from Col- 


lingwood, Ontario, to Buffalo, Black Rock and 
Suspension Bridge, 
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No. 165—Coal to Be Coked and Reshipped. 
This order, entered April 23, is responsive to 
Application No. 485, filed by the Southern 
Railway Co. It approves for filing, without 
formal hearing, subject to State laws, reduced 
intrastate rates on coal from Bessie Mines, 
Blossburg, Bookside, Coalburg and Flat-Top, 
Ala., to North Birmingham, Ala., to be coked 
and reshipped. 


No. 175—Crude Petroleum from Kansas 
Points to Wood River, Illinois. This order, 
entered April 24, is responsive to Application 
No. 412, filed by the Empire Pipe Line Co. It 
approves for filing, without formal hearing, 
upon not less than one day’s notice, reduced 
rates on crude petroleum from Elbing, Boyer 
and Walnut Stations, Kansas, to Wood River, 
Illinois. 


No. 174—Coke, Bowling Green, Ky., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. This order, entered April 24, is 
responsive to Application No. 270, filed by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. It ap- 
proves for filing, without formal hearing, upon 
not less than one day’s notice, commodity rates 
on coke from Bowling Green, Ky., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


No. 171—Allowances for use of Private 
Cars. This order, entered April 23, is respon- 
sive to Application No. 133, filed by C. B. Guth- 
rie, agent, L.& N. R. R. It approves for filing, 
without formal hearing, upon not less than five 
days’ notice, increased allowances to owners, 
other than common carriers for use of railway 
equipment. 


No. 176—Anthracite Coal Screenings, Coke 
Breeze or Coke Dust from Chicago, IIl., to 
Beckemeyer, Ill. This order, entered April 23, 
is responsive to Application No. 277, filed by 
the C. & E. I. R. R. Approves for filing, with- 
out formal hearing, supject to State require- 
ments and upon not less than one day’s notice, 


reduced rates on anthracite coal screenings, 
coke breese or coke dust, carloads, from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Beckemeyer, IIl. 


GOVERNMENT TO DISTRIBUTE 
PART OF NITRATE RESERVE 


The President has signed the bill providing 
for the distribution of 100,000 tons of the 
Government's reserve of nitrate of soda. The 
War Department is proceeding to carry out 
the purposes of the act, and is selling this fer- 
tilizer ingredient to distributors and users. 
The step is necessary to meet a serious short- 
age of fertilizer. 

The passage of the bill referred to above 
and the certainty that the Senate will pass a 
hill providing for the operation of the Muscle 
Shoals nitrate plant is having an important 
bearing on the Chilean nitrate situation, 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Increased business has made it necessary for 
the Federal Electric Co. of Chicago to move 
from its present quarters at Lake and Des- 
plaines streets to a new plant which it has 
erected at 87th and State streets. 

The new location will permit the creation of 
baseball and tennis grounds, which will give 
its hundreds of employes opportunities for 
recreation. 

Among the products manufactured by the 
Federal Electric Co. are signs, dishwashers, 
washing machines, fuses, sirens, vacuum clean- 
ers, electric lanterns, porcelain sockets and 
bushings. 

The Federal Electric Co. was incorporated 
in 1901 for the purpose of manufacturing and 
selling signs. It early saw that it could fill an 
urgent demand by renting signs. The Chicago 


Edison Company, predecessors of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, had already 
started this business in Chicago, using signs 


manufactured by the Federal Electric Co. In 
1905 the Federal Sign System (Electric) was 
incorporated for the purpose of carrying on 
the sign-renting business. Its principal func- 
tion was to sell and rent signs made by the 
Federal Electric Co. It was made the exclu- 
sive agent for the Eastern territory. 

A second office was established in Cincin- 
nati. Other offices were soon established in 29 
other cities. 

In the development of the sign a special 
socket was made, known as the Federal Sign 
Socket, which has been used exclusively and 
continuously ever since. 

The sale of municipal fire-alarm and indus- 
trial sirens, which cost from $40 to $500 apiece, 
have increased from one a week to 25 a week. 
Reasons for the succes of the Federal Electric 
Co.’s products are, of course, the excellency of 
the product, but also the 


splendid sales force 
headed by C. B. Graves, sales manager, who 


has affected one of the most efficient sales or- 
ganizations of its kind in the country. 

Eight commodities are sold 
eight are sold by separate 
headed by an assistant to the 
Each division has the co-oper: 
divisions. 

John F. Gilchrist is the president of the com- 
pany; James M. Gilchrist is secretary and 
treasurer, and Herbert I. Markham is general 
manager. Samuel Insull, president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, is chairman 
of the board of directors. 


. but each of the 
divisions 
sales manager. 
ation of the other 


sales 


On April 26 the New York office of the Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co. will move from its 
present location, at 100 Broadway, which it has 
occupied for approximately a quarter of a cen- 
tury, to the National 
23-31 W. 43d street. 

In discussing the change of headquarters, 
Mr. F. L. Kellogg, manager of the New York 
office, emphasized the fact that the necessity of 


Association Building, 
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the move has been brought about by a natural 
growth in domestic business as well as a rapid 
increase of the company’s business for export. 
The new offices provide larger quarters and 
more adequate facilities for properly taking 
care of customers’ needs. 

In connection with this removal, it is inter- 
esting to note that the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., with the factory located in Philadel- 
phia, is the largest manufacturer of storage 
batteries in the world, as well as the oldest 
manufacturer of storage batteries in this coun- 
try. The products of the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. are known as the “Chloride Accumu- 
lator,” “Exide,” “Thin Exide,” “Hycap Exide” 
and “Ironclad Exide” batteries. 

For 32 years the Electric Storage Battery 
Co. has specialized in the building of storage 
batteries, and has from its very beginning, in 
1888, occupied the foremost place in storage 
battery development in America. Batteries 
manufactured by his company are used in 
every field where the application of storage 
batte ry power is a factor of importance. 


Upon an agreed statement of facts, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has ruled that the Elec- 
tric Appliance Co. of Burlington, Kans., re- 
spondent in formal complaint issued by the 
Commission, refrain from certain unfair meth- 
ods of competition in the manufacture and sale 
of electrical appliances, such as electric belts, 
batteries and electric insoles in interstate com- 
merce. The Commission’s order is directed to 
the company’s practice of marking its advertis- 
ing matter in such a manner as to lead the 
public to believe that its products are manu- 
factured by concerns other than respondent. 


The Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., have 
moved their offices from Greensboro, N. C., to 
Charlotte, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank 
Building. 

Mr. George W. Pritchett, their genial and 
well-known Southeastern manager, has found 
this change advisable owing to the great in- 
crease in use of Morse Silent Chains through- 
out every branch of textile industry, which has 
been having such a phenomenal growth, neces- 
sitating the building of new mills and increas- 
ing the capacity of all the Southern mills. Large 
and commodious new quarters have been se- 
cured where they will have complete exhibit of 
chain drives in operating order. 

Mr. H. E. Matthews continues with the com- 
pany, and will be found always ready to an- 
swer questions and to show Morse drives to 
all inquirers. 


\ new compressed air operated drill steel 
sharpener machine, known as I-R No. 50 Shar- 
pener, has been developed by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 
This machine embodies a number of new and 
distinctive features, some of which are in- 
cluded in the description given below. 

This sharpener was designed primarily to 
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rapidly and exactly sharpen and shank drill 
steel, such as cruciform steel up to two inches 
in diameter or round, hexagon, octagon, quar- 
ter-octagon, auger or spiral steel up to one and 
seven-eighths inches in diameter. However, 
it has performed so many other tasks that 
“Drill Steel Sharpener” is almost a misnomer. 
When fitted with special devices it will forge 
boltheads, pins, stanchions, etc.; in fact, nearly 
200 different products have been made by this 
machine. 


The single lever, which controls all of the 
operations of the machine, is fitted with a 
safety locking device. This prevents accidents 
due to the impossibility of operating the ma- 
chine unless the lock is released—an excellent 
improvement. The throttle valve is of the bal- 
anced spool type, operates easily and quickly, 
is positive and instantaneous in its action. 

The hammer cylinder is an improved valve- 
less type of hammer drill cylinder. This con- 
struction permits the free moving hammer to 
deliver exceedingly fast and powerful blows 
against the end of the dolly, upsetting the steel 
and so forming the bits and shanks with ex- 
treme rapidity. This may be more easily un- 
derstood when it is mentioned that its capacity 
is about 20 per cent. greater than the Leyner 
No. 5 Sharpener. 


Postal Service Loses Trained Men 


Facts concerning the condition of the pos- 
tal service throughout the nation have been 
presented to President Wilson by a delega- 
tion representing the National Federation of 
Postoce Clerks. 

Mail matter, especially in Chicago and the 
other large centers, is seriously delayed be- 
cause of the shortage of help in the post- 
offices. Instances were cited where circular 

matter was delivered weeks after the sale it 
was advertising had taken place. 


It takes years to train expert mail distribu- 
tors. When any number of these postal work- 
ers leave the service, as they are now doing, 
it is reflected in a slowing up of the mails 
and the larbe number of missent letters and 
papers. Unless the present exodus is stopped, 
the service efficiency for many years to come 
will suffer, it was declared. 

It is difficult to arouse public interest in 
the postal labor problem, it was pointed out. 
The average mail patron views the service as 
an automatic machine that functions without 
human labor. 


Bunkering Facilities Asked 


Coal bunkering facilities for American ves- 
sels at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, are recom- 
mended by the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee which recently visited the Islands, consist- 
ing of Senators Kenyon, Edge and Gay, and 
Representatives Towner, Garrett and Camp- 
bell. 
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Conpuctep By JoHN Boye, Jr. 


1,332,305—IVilliam Ross, Montreal, Canada. 

Grizzly for Ore Separation provided with 
substantially horizontal main grizzly bars 
adapted to be moved in a closed substanti- 
ally vertical orbit and intermediate grizzly 
bars connected independently of the main 
bars and also adapted to be moved in a 
closed substantially vertical orbit larger 
than the orbit of the main bars. 


1,332,333—Ralph Gregory, Kansas City, Mo. 
Assigned to Oil Well Reclamation Co. 

Oil Well Pump of the class employing a 
fluid piston, and the special object is to pro- 
duce a pump having a barrel made up of sec- 
tions to accommodate it to well casings of 
and length, means to provide a fluid-tight 
chamber between the casing and barrel, 
extending from above the level of the oil to 
a plane near the lower end of the casing, a 
check valve to admit oil to the fluid-tight 
chamber and retain part of it therein in the 
interim between discharges of oil by pump, 
and a compressed air pipe for supplying 
pressure on the oil in the airtight chamber 
to effect the discharge of most of the oil 
therefrom. 


»334—Ralph Greaory, 

Assigned to Oil Well Reclamation Co. 
Automatic Oil Pump for raising liquid by 

applying fluid under pressure preferably air, 


1,332 Kansas City, Mo. 


to the surface of the liquid in a confined 
space, causing the liquid to be displaced up- 
wardly in a pipe, and the object is the pro- 
vision of means which shall operate auto- 
matically and can be placed in the well near 
the lower end of the uptake pipe. 

1.332.373—Charles Zoog, Gary, Ind., 
John Mutch, Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 

Ore Bin Locking Device and operating 
means for facilitating the opening and clos- 
ing of the bin door for controlling the dis- 
charge of ore, coal or other materials stored 
in the bin and adapted to be delivered by 
gravity through the door when open into 
cars for shipment. 


and 


1,332,496—Elwood D. Hiatt, 
Oklahoma. 

Well Rig specially designed for pulling or 
manipulating casing, tubing, pumping or 
sucker rods, etc. 


Broken Arrow, 


1,332,510—/ Archibald F. Meston, 
Assigned to Research Corp. 

Device for Protecting Insulators in Elec- 
tric Precipitators by using the high voltage 
current itself to furnish an electric shield. 


New York. 


7—Frank W. Becraft and 


Albert L. 
‘alt Lake City. 


1,332,537 
Genter, 

1,332,542—William E. Clifford, Salt Lake 
City and Thomas H. Green, Springfield, Il. 
Assigned to United Filters Corp. 


Sulfur Retort for extracting sulfur from 
sulfur bearing materials in which there is 
a cage for the material to be treated revol- 
ubly mounted within a housing and movable 
endwise therefrom for loading and unload- 
ing. 


1.332,50°—Henry Bolthoff, Denver, Col. 

Head Motion for Concentrating Tables 
and directed to the particular mechanism 
for imparting the proper differential move- 
ment and involving an operating shaft pro- 
vided with a part having an elongated open- 
ing, a crank pin connected with the table 
and entering said opening, means for yield- 
ingly supporting the table to cause said pin 
to assume such a position in said opening 
that the table is moved in one direction as 
the shaft rotates, and spring tension means 
co-operating with the shaft for moving the 
table in the opposite direction 


1.332,672—Arthur L. Ligon, Killeen, 

Deep ‘Well Pump in which the casing of 
ordinary construction can be fitted to sup- 
port a removable pump barrel and the seats 
for the pump without withdrawing the 
ing. 


Texas. 


cas- 
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1,332,745—Frank J. Oakes, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Assigned to the Link Belt Co. 

Coal Cutting Chain provided with means 
for clamping the bit to the link of the chain. 


1.332,751—L. S. Polo, Tuscon, Ariz. 

Hydraulic Ore Classifier involving a verti- 
cal zigzag pipe section and an upwardly 
flowing pulsating current of water therein 
for concentrating the ore which is fed into 
the top of the pipe section. 


R. Delamater, Haddon 
Assigned to Pennsylvania 


1,332,814 ‘ 
Heights, N. J. 
Crusher Co. 

Apparatus for Washing Coal involving a 
continuous jig screen, the foraminous sur- 
face of which is divided into two sections 
by a transversely upstanding low vertical 
wall, one of said sections being in the form 
of a shallow pocket immediately at the re- 
ceiving end of the screen, and the adjoining 
portion of the foraminous material extend- 
ing from said walf to its discharge end. 


1,332,863—William Cottrell, 
California. 

Concentrating Table having riffles, means 
for crowding the stuff transversely toward 
the tail end, apertures in the rifles opening 
into spaces there between so as to direct 
fluid upwardby thereinto. 


Los Angeles, 


1,332,864—]illiiam Cottrell, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Panning Movement ffor_ reciprocating 
tables in which the table carries a head 


bumper and tail bumper co-operating with 
a stationary head buffer and tail buffer and 
spring means for holding the head bumper 
in contact with the head buffer. 


1,332,967—John O. Bardill, Edwards, N. Y. 

Ore Sizing apparatus which will permit 
the use of a screen made up of finer wires 
than are used in the ordinary trommel. This 
object is attained by providing for the dis- 
tribution of a thin layer of ore on the outer 
susface of a cylindrical screen made of fine 
wires and causing the finely crushed ore to 
pass to the interior of the screens where it 
is caught in a suitable receiver and con- 
ducted from the apparatus. 


1,332,081—Georges Gallot, Paris, and Paul 
Poussin, Pantin, France. Assigned to Societe 
Purification Industrielle de Gaz. 

Electrical Separator for Gases comprising 
a tubular electrode, a second electrode com- 
prising a wire extending along the axis of 
the tubular electrode, an insulator for sup- 
porting said wire at the end of the appara- 
tus and means adapted to co-operate with 
one of said electrodes to maintain an elec- 
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tric field between the separator inlet and 
said insulator. 


1,332,986—Carl W. Jensen, Winifred, Mont. 

Method and Apparatus for Conducting 
Mining Operations involving a plurality of 
receptacles arranged adjacent to the ma- 
terial to be mined to receive the same, guide 
doors on said receptacles to direct materail 
thereinto, a draft cable to be connected to 
each door and a stop in the path of said 
receptacles. 


1,333,001I—Alvin P. Standefer, Miami, Okla. 

Ore Concentrating Jig wherein each cell 
of the hutch is independent of any other cell 
and the ore does not pass successively from 
cell to cell. 


1,333,101I—J os. Stonebreaker, McGill, Nev. 

Ore Sampler in which samples of ore may 
be taken automatically and at desired inter- 
vals. 


1,333,1907—William O. Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Sand Separator for pneumatically sepa- 
rating sand or grit from graphite in the 
process of refining the latter. 


Arsinger, 


1,223,219—Morley P. Reynolds. Assigned to 
W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Screening Apparatus involving a uniform- 
ly tensioned vibratory woven wire screen 
and a vibrating bar mounted across and in 
contact with said screen, said bar being 
highly resilient and being adapted to vi- 
brate said screen when distorted. 


1,333,325—Frank McGee, Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Apparatus for Cleaning Gases involving 
means for imparting a whirling motion to 
gases entering the separator pipe to thereby 
separate the gases into a central core of 
clean —— and a peripheral layer of im- 
purity laden gases and means arranged to 
receive and separate said impure gases from 
the clean gases. 

1,32? 212—Walter S. Rockwell, New 
N. Y. Assigned to W. S. Rockwell Co. 

Composite Lining for Rotary Furnaces 
comprising a cylindrical furnace shell, a 
firebrick lining next the shell and a metallic 
rib formed in sections projected inwardly 
from the lining and disposed spirally upon 
the length of the furnace to form a feeding 
channel therein. 


York, 


1,333,.30%—Edwin E and Stanley Tucker, 
London, England. Assigned to ieinaséle Sepa- 
ration North American Corp. 


Water Softening Process consisting in 
precipitating the dissolved salts which pro- 
duced the hardness, adding a small propor- 


tion of a mineral frothing agent, agitating 
and creating the mixture for the formation 
of a flotation froth carrying the precitated 
salts and removing the froth. 


1,333,627—Edmund C. 
New York. 

Mining Machine for producing a cut in 
the material to be mined so as to dislodge 
such material and means coacting with the 
said mining machine to remove the dis- 
lodged material directly after being mined 
to a mine car. 


Morgan, New York, 


1,333,688—Henry L. Solomon and Hugh F. 
K. Pickard. London. Assigned to Minerals 
Separation Limited, London, England. 

Recovering Copper by the flotation pro- 
cess which consists in adding to the pulp 
a precipitant containing ferrous sulphide 
and calcium sulphide in quantities sufficient 
to precipitate any copper in solution, acidi- 
fying the pulp and thereafter floating the 
copper in the pulp and the copper precipi- 
tate. 

1,333,712—Frank Groch, Cobalt, Canada. 

Ore Concentrator for use in froth flota- 
tion and directed to aerating the pulp by 
causing the fluid pulp to be broken up into 
streams and aerated before it enters the set- 
tling vessel. 


1,333,727—T. F. Philippi, East St. Louis, Il. 

Crusher in which the main body of the 
crushing ring of the hammer is made of 
chilled cast iron and reinforced with a ring 
of cast steel. 

1,333,790—Linn Bradley, East Orange, N. J. 
Assigned to Research Corporation, N. Y. 

Electrical Precipitator for Gas com- 
prising a plurality of rigid vertically arranged 
discharge electrodes, a plurality of opposing 
electrodes, an insulating frame above said op- 
posing electrodes, an insulating frame below 
said opposing electrodes, said discharge elec- 
trodes being connected at their upper and 
lower ends, respectivelv, to said insulated 


frames above and below said opposing: elec- 
trodes. 
1,333,92I—George M. Johnson, McDonald, 


Mine Shaft Safety Device for use in con- 
nection with lander and car feed controlling 
mechanisms for mine cages. 


1,333,022—Peter F. Johnson and Arthur L. 
Firpo, Rutherford, Cal. 

Dry Concentrator in which by the action 
of air and a reciprocating table, a continu- 
ous separating action is attained in which 
the heavy particles will be delivered to a 
series of concentrating hoppers and the 
lighter discharged as tailings. 
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1,334,170—Walter Runge, Orange, N. J. As- 
signed to International Coal Products Co. 
Richmond, Va. 

Briquetting Lignite by mixing pitch 
therewith, partially carbonizing the mixture, 
crushing the residue resulting from said 
carbonizing, forming briquets therefrom, and 
carbonizing the briquets. 


1,224. 180—Charles H. Smith, Short Hills, N. 
J. Assigned to International Coal Products 
Co. 

Manufacture of Coal Briquets by mixing 
non-coking bituminous coal, coking coal and 
pitch in certain proportion, briquetting and 
carbonizing. 


1,224,331—Felix A. Vogel, New York, N. Y. 
Assigned to General Briquetting Co. 

Briquetting Ores by mixing with coal or 
coke and tar and intimating, grinding and 
mixing the ingredients together. 


Bowen and J. F. 
Transvaal, S. A. 
Means for Steaming Amalgamating 
Plates in which escape of mercury fumes 
into the atmosphere is prevented by means 
of a cover placed over the plate and pro- 
vided with an inlet for steam. 


1,334,333—D. 
Johannesburg, 


Walker, 


1,334,420—Jos. T. Terry, Jr.. 
Utah. Assigned to Terry 
lurgical Corporation. 

Flotation Process consisting in treating 
the pulp in a solution of copper ammonium 
salt and a frothing agent 


Salt Lake City, 
Mining and Metal- 


1.334,454—S. H. Hunt, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ore Loader in which the conveying 
mechanism can be laterally swung from 
side to side of its supporting truck, the 
delivery end of said conveying mechanism 
extending beyond the truck so that a car 
can be placed thereunder and at the same 
time to so mount the conveying mechanism 
that its delivery end will maintain a central 
position, irrespective of the lateral disposi- 
tion thereof with respect to the supporting 
truck. 


1,.334,524—Emil Deister, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Assigned to Deister Machine Co. 
Concentrating Table utilizing riffles of 


sufficient height to permit maintenance of 
a constant line of separation and low close- 
ly adjacent riffles or corrugations for the 
segregation of values passing over the main 


rifles with the sand. 

1.334,720—J. IV. Thompson, Superior, Ariz.. 
and J. 7. Terry, Jr., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Assigned to Metals Recovery Co. 


Sulfidation and Flotation 
which the hydrog 


of Minerals in 
ren sulfide is introduced di- 


204 


rectly into the suction side of a centrifugal 
pump. Overcomes the objections of sulfi- 
dation in open tanks and uses less gas. 


1,334,72I—J. W. Thompson, Superior, Ariz. 
Assigned to Metals Recovery Co. N. Y. 

Sulfidation and Flotation of Ores in 
which the ore after sulfidation is submitted 
to a preliminary aeration and a partial vac- 
uum before effecting flotation. 


1,334.733—J. M. Callow, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; J. W. Thompson, Superior, Ariz., and 
J. T. Terry, Jr., Salt Lake City, Utah. As- 
signed to Metals Recovery Co. 

Sulfidation and Flotation of Ores which 
comprises subjecting the ore pulp to a com- 
bined sulfidizing and frothing agent treat- 
ment for effecting the sulfidizing of the oxi- 
dized constituents and the simultaneous in- 
termixture of the frothing agent therewith 
and theerafter subjecting the pulp thus 
treated to froth flotation. 


1,334.734—J. M. Callow, 
Utah; J. W. Thompson, Superior, Ariz., 
J. T. Terry, Jr., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
signed to Metals Recovery Co. 

Sulfidation and Flotation of Ores which 
comprises subjecting the pulp to a pre- 
liminary intermixture with a frothing agent, 
subjecting the pulp thus treated to sulfida- 
tion and smbjecting the sulfidized pulp to 
flotation. 


Salt Lake City, 
and 
As- 


1,334,841—George T. Cooley, Joplin, Mo. 

Jig provided with a hutch and screens 
thereabove, of helical rotary agitators, the 
helical wings of which are arranged paral- 
lel to the axis of rotation located in the 
hutch in close proximity to and beneath the 
screens. 


1,334,804—L. H. Eichelberger, Plainfield, N. 
J.. and R. A. Walter, Frostburg, Md. As- 
signed to Ransome Concrete Machinery Co. 


Apparatus for and Method of Mixing in- 
volving the forming of posts of cementitious 
material and of height varying according 
to the height of the room from which the 
material has been removed, in the space 
left by said removal. 


1,334,940—A4. C. Auden, London, England. 

Method of Extracting Potassium Salts 
from Potassium Bearing Minerals. 

1,334,981—Frederick W. 
Maryland. 

Briqueting Ores consisting in adjusting 
the contents of the hygroscopic water in 
the ore to between 14 and 20 per cent to 
prevent the ore from adhering strongly to 
the compressing surfaces. 


Wood, Baltimore, 


1,375,000—H. B. Hovland, Duluth, Minn., 
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and G. B. Frankforter, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Flotation Process comprising subjecting 
the ore to the action of a solvent, precipi- 
tating the dissolved metal as sulfide in the 
presence of gangue, and separating the sul- 
fide by flotation. 


1,335,00I—H. B. Hovland, Duluth, Minn., 
and G. B. Frankforter, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Metallurgical Process comprising roast- 
ing the ore to oxidize the metal, converting 
the oxidized metal into sulfide and sepa- 
rating the sulfidized material by flotation. 


1,335,255—C. H. Payne, Soddy, Tenn. 


Mine Door automatically operated by the 
passage of the cars. 


1,335,271—Emile C. Bracq, Paris, France. 

Furnace having superposed 
hearths and rotary scraper arms detacha- 
bly mounted, and driving mechanism at the 
lower part of the furnace. 

1,335,474—C. H. Benedict and H. C. Kenny, 
Lake Linden, Mich. 

Treating Copper Bearing Sands by dis- 
posing the sand in the form of a bed, ex- 
tracting the copper by an ammoniacal sol- 
vent, steaming the bed and then vaporizing 
water in the heater bed under less than at- 
mospheric pressure to recover absorbed am- 
monia. 


1,335,.490—Franz Fourage, Swansea, Wales. 

Roasting Furnace with superposed 
hearths and reciprocating rakes and con- 
structed to prevent clogging or jamming 
the rakes. 


1,335,600—R. J. Piersol, Englemine Cal. 


Flotation Apparatus directed to agitating 
and aerating the pulp. 


1,335,612—August Seinsche, Milwaukee, Ore. 


Gold Separator for recovering free gold 
by means of an oil-covered traveling apron. 


**Golden Week’’ 


All jewelry and other articles of gold manu- 
facture found in the course of a search of 
practically all houses in Petrograd were re- 
cently appropriated by the Bolshevik authori- 
ties of that city for the purpose of providing 
compensation to the Bolshevik commissars and 
other prominent men in that regime, accord- 
ing to State Department advices. The con- 
fiscation of valuable articles in this authorized 
raid on homes in the old Russian capital was 
so general that it was referred to in Petro- 
grad as “Golden Week.” While the wholesale 
confiscation was in progress under the direc- 
tions of the’ Bolshevik regime. guards sta- 
tioned by 


them encircled the city. 


— 3 


‘Experience 
at Your 


Fingertips 


— 


“OXWELDING 
and CUTTING 


XWELD Experts— Welders, engineers, 

metallurgists—are ready to apply to your 
problems the great fund of Oxweld knowledge 
gathered the world over. 


In fostering and developing the arts of weld- 
ing and eutting from their inception, Oxweld 
has accumulated, and is daily increasing, a tre- 
mendous store of practical information on every 
phase of a great industry. 


In more than 50 large cities there are Oxweld 
Sales Service Centers ready to send experts to 


your plant to help solve your production 
problems. 


Write, wire or phone to any of the addresses 
below for immediate attention from the nearest 
Service Center. 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Newark, N. J. Chicago 


Los Angeles 


World’s Largest Maker of Equipment for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 
0-513 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 


Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ina. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 

aang 428 18th St., Denver, 

Cale. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Cole. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BALANCES 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Cole. 


BALLS (For Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


99 John St., 
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BALL MILLS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

U. 8. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 


el. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ten, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, 
Meo. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y. 


ae 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup. 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Celo. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Hl. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa, 


BRIDGES 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio, 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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MOTION PICTURES AND THE MINER 


Your message on Americanization 
‘annot fail to get across if you put 
it on the screen—an instrument in- 
finitely more powerful than even the 
daily press. 

Many of the leading mining com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh district are 
using the 


GRAPHOSCOPE 


as the logical means of allaying un- 
rest among their workers. We will 
welcome the opportunity of telling 
you how they are doing it. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


933 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel | | Batteries That Fail 


Storage Battery 


and Mine Car Co. Eficiency Demands 


Pure Water 
Still the Better the 
Manufacturers of Water” 


Operated with Gas, 


Chilled Annealed 


4 How many batter- 
Mine Car Wheels ies die aaa agee~ ? 
eas . The failure is often 
Self-Oiling Roller Bearing hastened by impure 


water. Iron, chlo- 


, rine and nitrates all 
Angle Bar Trucks 


and the deterioration 


The Truck for Severe Service of the elements. 
The GAS OPERATED 
Mine Cars Improved Automatic RochlitzWater Still 
Steel——Composite——Wood automatically supplies a stream of pure distilled 
water. 


Production costs are a minimum. 


B Send for figures and testimonials. 
Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pactfic Standardized by several hundred mines. 
on . With distilled water on hand you can pur- 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels chase C. P. Acid and reduce it to proper battery 
7° strength, thus saving transportation charges on 
and Otling System carboys and water. 


Manufactured by 


Catalogue upon request W. M. LALOR CO., Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A 
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CEMENT CLOTH 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., 
Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mfg. Co., 


Terre Haute, 


Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, IIL 


CHEMICALS 


The Barrett Company, 
St., New York City. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 

ver, Colo. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 
Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 

mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., A. R., Ine., 
John St., New York City. 
J. Co., Minneapolis, 


,—— 428 18th St., Denver, 
Pitkin, 


90 West 


Min 
W. L. 
Colo 
Lucius 
St., New York City. 
Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass (o., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical ailway Equipment 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 


Inc., 47 Fulton 


Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peabody Ceal Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Hl. 


Sup- 


Mfg. Co., 
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COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mtg. Columbus, Ohio. 

Mfg. Co., 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Cincin- 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CONDENSERS 

Mfg. 
kee, 

Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Co., Milwau- 


Inc., 


CONTRACTORS 
Wellman-Lewis Co., 


Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

U. 8S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., 

ton, Pa. 
Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Mfg. 


Fourth 
Hazle- 


Mfg. Co., 


Mfg. Co., 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Ce., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


Fourth 


Mfg. Co., 


Co., 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Bros., Punxsutawney, 
a. 

E, J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

COUPLINGS 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

COUPONS 

Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd, 

CRANES 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 


Co., Old Colony Bldg., 


Chicago. 


— 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


We have built build- STUPP BROS. We have built every 


ings for mine plants Bridge & Iron Co. kind of building used 

complete from Head Frisco Bldg. in smelter plants from 

Frame to Flotation Re Roaster to Cottrell 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


Dewater Concentrates 
for less Dollars per ton 


0-B BULLDOG CLAMP 


the Clamp with a Pedigree 


THE AMERICAN CONTINUOUS FILTER 
Many mine haulage men have used 


Use American 'ilters; they excel all other 
only the O-B Bulldog for years. contineses Sitere in 
5% Dryness of Cake Discharge 
> Capacity per unit of space required 
put it on the trolley wire and 
it grips until it is deliberately loosened. convenience 
The American successfully handies rapidly 
Now the Bu lldo g has been 1m- settling materials which cause frequent trouble. 
° ° ae if Write for catalogue 104-G and list of prom- 
proved. In principle it is the same— 


inent companies employing these units. 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


Kelly and Sweetiand Pressure Filters American Continuous Filters 


the details are better. 


Sweetiand s Patent Metallic Filter Cloth “United” Filter Presses 
THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO Felt Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah Hollingsworth Blig., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 35 Market St., San Francisee, Calif, 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 


ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Ce., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separater Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTER HEADS 

Frank Prox Co., 
Ind. 

CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid 
York, N. Y. 


Terre Haute, 


Co., New 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Fourth 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohic. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 
Pa 


Loreyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Machinery 


Warehouse & Sales 


Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hele) 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Bros., 
Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Punxsutawney, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

Hoffman’ Bros., 
Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Punxsutawney, 


Pneumelecric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRUMS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRYERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, TL 

Hercules Powder Co., 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wilmington, 


Wilming- 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-ceighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mine & Smelter Supply Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


Inc., 


Fourth 


Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Y 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohie. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


Mfg. Co., 


Mfg. Co., 


| 
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THE CENTRAL FRog & SwitcH Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Prompt Shipment rite Us 


“EXPLOSIVES” 
Gold Medal Dynamite 


Black Diamond 
Permissibles 


ALL GRADES TO FILL EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Illinois Powder Mig. Co. 


1548-51 PIERCE BUILDING - ST. LOUIS 


Works: Grafton, IMlinois 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Memphis, Kansas City 
And Many Other Distributing Points 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


| 
| Manufacturers of 
} 
| 


_ For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
| COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 
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ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


GAS AND GASO- 


4 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


ENGINEERS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Ham- 


Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
FANS, VENTILATING 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 


ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FEEDERS, ORE 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, IIL. 


FILTERS (Water) 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 


The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FLOTATION OILS 

The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

General Naval Stores Co., 
West St., New York City. 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

FRAMES 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Co., 


GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, ILL 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


GREASES 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

HANGERS (Insulated Trel- 
ley) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Me 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Wellman-Seaver Morgan Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, IIL 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mfg. 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, 
Vulean Works, Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
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What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


| 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work—Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


WELLMAN LEWIS CO., cos"anceves, cat. 


A ROLLER 
BEARING WHEEL 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
TIME. 


Write for Information 
General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
64 ae 


"FOR SERVICE” 


lay Company 


Barrett No. 4 Flotation Oil 
Barrett No. 609 Flotation Oil 
Barrett No. 633 Flotation Oil 
Barrett No. 634 Flotation Oil 
Barrett No. 635 Flotation Oil 


Alpha-Napthylamine 
(Crude and Refined) 
Xylidin 
(Crude and Refined) 


Ortho-Tuiluidine 


or 
Combinations of the above 


17 Battery Place, New York City 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


and more satisfied. 


BE A LEADER OF YOUR MEN 
As Well as Their Boss 


Permit me to assist you in making your men more efficient 
Help them to improve their time. 
ELECTRICITY will hold them and make them content. 
instruction courses to fit any industry. 
men fill a long-felt want. 
struction given individually or to classes. 


BURGESS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 


YORKE BURGESS, Superintendent. 


I design 
My classes among mining 
Send for my catalog and information. In- 


7 EAST 42ND STREET 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. 

Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elee. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


JIGS 

Denver Engineering Works, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


JOINTS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMPS (Carbon) 


American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio. 


1 LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Ceo., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Vulean_ Iron 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 

Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Works, Wilkes- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Iroaton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 

MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC DRUMS 

Dings Magnetic Separater Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (High Intensity) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC PULLEYS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (Electro) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 
Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Coal Mine Management 


If you are financially interested in 
coal properties you should investigate 
the service we offer you. 
Changing industrial conditions make 
efficient supervision more essential 
than ever. 
Peabody management service has been 
of great benefit to many owners of 
coal mines. 
Ours is a highly specialized organiza- 
tion operating thirty-six bituminous 
mines in eleven fields with an an- 
nual capacity of 18,000,000 tons. 
It is the result of thirty-seven years 
of experience in mining and selling 
coal. 
Booklet explaining this service 
will be mailed on request 


PEABODY COAL CO. 
CHICAGO 


Yay 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a few months 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


AMERICAN MINING TOOL CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Manufacturers of high grade 


Coal Miners’ Tools 


and Supplies 


also 


Miners’ Overalls and Caps 
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MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINE COCKS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
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MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINERS’ SUPPLIES 


American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


MINERS’ TOOLS 


American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MOTORS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 

The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York. 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 


go, Ill. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, 
Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives _ 


- 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. LIL, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 


el. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

PICKING TABLES 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, IIL. 


PIPE BENDS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWDER, BLASTING 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mica 
BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. 
mable Jute. 


Non-Inflammable. 


MIKESELL BROTHERS CoO. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 

Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 

Insulations 


Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. 
Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 


Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
Bratex—Duck, 


156-178 North LaSalle St., CH1caco 


THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTERYOU 
HAVE INSTALLED 
A MANUALLY OP- 
ERATED CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 
Eliminate that expense 
by installing 
Automatic 
Reclosing 
Circuit 
Breakers 


Unlike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- 
ing Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help 
it perform its functions. 


These full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers 
have proven very satisfactory with thousands of users 
for the past seven years. Why not enjoy the sav- 
ings others are? 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT 
BREAKER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


U.S. A. 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


lines, use 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


Combinstion Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, IIL 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Shovel Co., 


Mfg. Co., 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

Longyear Co., F. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
United Iron 
City, Me. 


PUMPS, MILL 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Demirg Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Fourth 


Works Co., Kansas 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 

PUMPS, VACUUM 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


RAILS 

Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., 
benville, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 


Steu- 


Co.,-Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ms. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 1ith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 
The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, lll. 


ROCK DRILLS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


aN. 


ROTARY DUMPS 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ml. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 


Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
St., New York City. 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


SCALES 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 
The, 1631 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

SCREENS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 

Aurora, IL 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


The, 


Co., 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 


Danville, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
St. Leuis, Mo. 
Stephens - Adamson 

Aurora, Ill. 


SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cc., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 


The, 


Mfg. Co., 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa, 


N. J. 
| 


Are successfully handling a Sarge number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic SeperatorCo. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
100 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

BRANCHES: 

NEW YORK, 32 E. 42d Street 

DENVER, 1718 California Street 

DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West 

RICHMOND, VA., 905 Fourth Ave. 


“KEYSTONE” 
MINE 
TELEPHONES 


Built for mine service by 
men who know mine condi- 
tions—moisture-proof, fool- 
proof, substantial. Every 
place in the mine within 
reach of your voice in- 
stantly. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA - - -_ 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEWYORK - - - - - - - 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - - - - - = Monadnock Bldg. 


The Standard 


for Mining 


Bare and 

Insulated Iron, 
Steel and 

Copper Wire 


WELDING 
WIRE 


Information, 


Address 


John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


First ! 


The GIBBS 


Self-Contained 
OxygenBreathing 
Apparatus 


APPROVED 


The Gibbs Apparatus has 
been approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines—the first Oxy- 
gen Breathing Apparatus to ob- 
tain their approval and certifi- 
cate. 

» The Gibbs is indispensable 
for fire fighting and mine rescue 
work, 


Send for Bulletin G-104. 


Immediate Shipment from 
our factory. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Chamber of C rce Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Commerce Bidg., Pirtsuvres, Kans.; 507 Century Bidg., 
CLEVELAND, Onto; 154 _N. 13th St.. Pa.; Col- 
mand Bidg., Wasn.; 4236 King St.. Denver, 
First National Bank Bidg., Benton. 364 Wright St., 
Kineston, Pa.; 2553 Decatur Ave.. New York. N. Y.; 368 
Market St., San Francisco, Cat 403 Monadnock Block, 


CHhicaco, Int 


“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety.”’ 
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SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic 
Lerain, Ohio. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 


Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 

ceonellisville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
tiv Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Recdrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ry Co., Denver, Colo. 


SPELTER 


INinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 


SPIJCE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
*hio. 
Obie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohioe. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Thew Automatic Shovel Ce., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


STEEL BUILDINGS 

Bridge & Iron Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

STEEL (Mining) 


Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stupp Bros. Bridge 
St. Leuis, Mo. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 


Stupp Bros. 
st. Louis, 


Shovel Co., 


Shovel Co., 


Stupp Bros. 
st. 


& Iron Co., 


Bridge 
Mo. 


& Iron Co., 


ec 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply, Co., Denver, Colo. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

STORAGE BATTERIES 

Edison Storage Battery 
Orange, N. J 

STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Leuis, Mo. 
STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allisen Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Co., 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCermick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

SURVEYORS 

Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Inc., 


Inc., 


ccna Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Union Electric 
Pa. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Ohio Brass Co., 

Union Electric 
Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage, Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


TIPPLES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 


Co., Pittsburgh, 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
Co., Pittsburgh, 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Shourds-MecCormick Co., Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC 


Mfg. Co., 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., 
ington, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Hunt- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & 
‘Johnstown, Pa. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Switch Co., 


N. ¥. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa, 
UNIONS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Il, 
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Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 


THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


#' The Right Man 
in 


The Right Place 


is the cornerstone of every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. Fer sixteen years 
we have secured competent 
menfor mining employers — 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 
Wire or write us regarding 
your openings. 


learing Hous 
AS poring 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 


METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let us tell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U.S. A. 


LIW 
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VALVES 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros, Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York. 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. & Son, Denver, 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, The John A, 
Trenton, N. J. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


WIRE CLOTH 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- Dings Magnetic 


quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


WET MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 


Separator Co., Strips) 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ul. 


THE STREETER -AMET 
WEIGHT RECORDER 


Gives an accurate automatic 
printed weight of each tipple car 
as it passes over the scale plat- 
form. + 


By substituting this mechanical 
accuracy for human fallibility 
the cost of weighing and the 
chance of errors in tipple weights 
are both materially reduced. 


Complete descriptive bulletin 
on request. 


Streeter -Amet Weighing 
& Recording Co. 


4101 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


CORE. DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


BOATMEN’S BANK BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple st.. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hercert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 
Smelter Shipments Checked Controls a Specialty 
38 S. Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


W. L. PIERS 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
RAKE METALS AND ANALYSES 


428 Eighteenth St. - - Denver, Colo. 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore Testing and Assaying 


614 S. L. A. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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AINSWORTH. 


BALANCES | ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
are used in laboratories throughout are preferred by critical engineers because of 
the country where accuracy and speed | their accuracy, rigidity and stability of adjust- 
are paramount. ment. 


Send for Catalog A-56 Send for Catalog BX-13 
Send for Bulletin C of the Brunton Pocket Transit 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
DENVER, COLORADO 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
EQUIPMENT GOLD DUST OR ORES 
We have had so many occasions to buy ores, 
USED AND REBUILT concentrates, amalgatn, bullion or nuggets, con- 
taining gold, silver or platinum, that we are 
now purchasing this material in both small and 
:. e large quantities. Ship them to us, by mail or 
Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, express. We will send you by return mail the 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, highest market value in spot a. and will re- 
+ 48 * turn your goods within ten days if you are not 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam satisfied with the amount we send you. Small 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and shippers given the same prompt, careful atten- 
A > tion as large shippers. Nothing is too small 
Locomotives. or too large for us to handle. We buy anything 
containing gold, silver or platinum. Bank 
MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO, references. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
707 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 214 LENNOX BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wilmot Engineering BRATTICE CLOTH 
Company _ Jute Duck | 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 

|  Non-inflammable and Waterproof 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 


A ‘ 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


CHICAGO 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails 


| ‘APPLIANCES | 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 
Mills and General : assurance of the 


W. Va. 


| 
| 
| 
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A. G. FISH, Pres. 


32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


CHANGE OF NAME 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 
Coal Tipples and Complete Plants for 
Handling Coal and Coke, Including 
Steel and Concrete Structures, De- 
signed, Furnished and Erected. 


FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND: CORE DRILLING 


ity—Testing uminous 
Up-To-pate Equipments Expert Drill Runners. Inquiries Solicited 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 


Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 


& 


BEACH & COMPANY 


ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smelters. 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1468 CHICAGO, ILL, 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
Established 1866 


CHARLES S. COWAN 
ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 2 
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UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


BOX 1446 SALT LAKE CITY 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Patent Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FP COODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc) 


Brokers and Manufacturers 


METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
MILL and MINE SUPPLIES - - BABBITS 


Manufacturers’ Agents Expert Advisers 
118 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor 
QUOTATIONS 


7 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 


1208 Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford MeNeill 


— 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co." 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
a Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 

and circles, battery plates, etchers'’, engrav- 

ers’ and lithographers' plates. Paper and 
mbkers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OPFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Str ce 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
linerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


a 
Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 
are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 
oth are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

e make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 
Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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NEW YORK BUFFALO 


Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the gov- 
ernment departments, the American Mining 
Congress will be glad to serve its active mem- 
bers without charge, in any way consistent 
with its purposes, either in obtaining informa- 
tion, securing public documents, in advising 
as to the progress of legislation or in the con- . 
sideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organi- 
zation of service. Write us how we may serve 
you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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If you are in need of 
any pulverizers or 
crushers for reducing 
refractory materials 
at the lowest upkeep 
cost and horse- 
power, write us. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


The Deming Company 
Salem Ohio 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS | 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by | 


THOMPSON BALANCE CO. | 


Denver, Colorado 
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General Briquetting 
Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


25 Broad Street NEW YORK 


Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 
Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Deming || 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 


They do not stop to analyze these facts: 
Coal is the essentia] in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 
National control necessarily means political control. 


If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know wkat it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 
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Thorne, Neale & Company 
(Incorporated) 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 
Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Buffalo Altoona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


patent 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


“‘The Best Since 1820’? 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 
TH 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 
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Storing Coal at the Mine 


OW is the time to give consideration to this 
N important subject. Don’t postpone action 
until the eleventh hour. Let us suggest a coal- 
storage plan to meet your individual conditions. 


We have designed and built some of the largest 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


(as well as some of the smallest) coal-storage 
plants. 

Every Link-Belt Plant is designed and built to fit 
the individual conditions and requirements. The 
benefit of our wide experience enables us to de- 
termine the most economical plan for the purpose. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE MANCHA 
ELECTRIC MULE 


GATSFACTION in mechanical haulage de- 
pends upon reliability first; second, upon 
capacity ; and third, upon convenience. 


SESE features have been carefully pro- 
vided for in the Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotives. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES: 
C. B. Goodwin, Mgr.—Huntington, W. Va. Jos. B. Noros & Co., Scranton, Pa.; The Hen- 
Edw. H. Gibbes, Mgr.—609 Chamber of Com- drie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Colo. 


Powley & Townsley, Toronto, Canada. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 


JEFFREY BELT CONVEYERS DAILY ARE HANDLING 
THOUSANDS OF TONS OF COAL.STONE. ORES. ETC. 


They have withstood the hard 

service of handling rock refuse 

in the gold fields of South 
Africa 


They are handling thou- 
sands of tons of Coal, 
Coke and other loose 
materials in the 
United States and 
various parts of the 

world. 


Handling Rock Refuse in South Africa Handling Coal and Coke in America 


Every Metal Mine Owner or Manager should have a copy of our 
new Catalog No. 175-N, a Text Book upon the subject of 
Belt Conveyers. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH 4TH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York soston Charleston. W. Va. Philadelphia Seranton Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago St. Louis Birmingham Dallas Milwaukee Montreal Cleveland 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
Los Angeles: Herman W. Hellman Bldg. 


IX the Jeffrey Five-Pulley Carrier 

the Pulleys are set in line upon 
hollow renewable steel spindles con- 
necting four rigid and well-propor- 
tioned supporting stands. By this ar- 
rangement an exceedingly rigid con- 
struction is secured, with tae spindles 
serving as a continuous tube, through 
which grease is supplied to all the 
pulleys by means of two large grease 
cups to each carrier. 
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